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50,000 TEACHERS CAN’T BE WRONG 
When they choode 
GOALS IN SPELLING 


hOGG 
SHORTHAND 


Taught in 99.72 per cent of the public school 
systems of the United States that offer short- 
hand instruction. 
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| More than 50,000 teachers are now 
j using GOALS IN SPELLING. They 
j know what they want, and have 
i 

( 


found it in this unique series of text- 
Taught in the public high schools of 98 of the 


100 largest cities in the United States—exclu- 


workbooks. 


sively in 90. Other systems are taught in 10— material and the method for teaching 


Pronunciation, Spelling, Meaning, 
Use. There’s a book for each of the 
first eight grades. 


exclusively in only 2 of the 100 largest cities. 


Six of the last seven National Shorthand Re- 
porters Association contests for the World’s 
Shorthand Championship were won by writers 


See for yourself what GOALS IN 
of Gregg Shorthand. 


SPELLING has to offer you. Write 


x * * for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS *« DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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for better instruction in language 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


a series of new language books that begins in the third year and continues 
through the twelfth 


AUTHORS: Harry A. Greene, Professor of Education, State University of 
Iowa; Maude McBroom, Associate Professor of Education, State University 
of Iowa; Ruth Moscrip, Supervisor, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota; Norma Gillett, formerly Assistant Professor in Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Nebraska. 


* * * 


Books Now Ready 


Step By Step, for third year 
Day By Day, for fourth year 
In School and Out, for fifth year 
For Every Need, for sixth year. . 


Usual discount on quantity orders. 
* * * 


Write our nearest office for further information on these books 


ROW, .PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 
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CHARTERS: ® oe Pare FOR 
COMPLETE Pn 43 GRADES 
PROGRAM 1-9 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


A SERIES FAMOUS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
to serve further in keeping America’s children the 


HEALTHIEST—HAPPIEST—LIVELIEST 


pony hi. proudly those basic principles which made 
and kept the original series by long odds America’s 
favorite in health education. 


Progressing soundly by bringing the latest advance- 
ments in educational method, medical science, and the 
art of bookmaking. 


The NEW Charters-Smiley-Strang program 


. te-emphasizes the safe, positive, desirable way of living 


which there is increasing need—safety, consumer education, 
as the ideal, in its broad underlying stress on mental hygiene. 


conservation. F 


. teflects the sunny optimism of childhood and prevents the 


development of morbidity and fear of disease. . . illustrates normal health situations in child life by new 


pictures, modern Pte chee ra at its best, showing real children 
l 


. newly embodies grade by grade the health subjects for who posed specially for these pictures. 


The Series 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY HEALTHFUL WAYS 


GROWING UP HEALTHILY 


—Grade 1 —Grade 4 —Grade 7 
THROUGH THE YEAR LET'S BE HEALTHY A SOUND BODY 
rade 2 rade 5 —Grade 8 
HEALTH SECRETS HABITS, HEALTHFUL AND HEALTH IN A POWER AGE 
—Grade 3 SAFE rade 6 —Grade 9 


NEW 
for Elementary Schools 


NEW 
for High Schools 
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KNOWING YOUR LANGUAGE 
—Grade 7— 


STRENGTH THROUGH 
ENGLISH 


—Grade 8— 
in the language series 
STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
Bair, Neal, Foster, Storm, Sanders 
* 


"| eau ee OF 
MOCRACY 


aaa 7— 


AMERICA IN ACTION 
—Grade 8— 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 
Edited by Cutright and Charters 


Seymour-Smith 
PLANE 
GEOMETRY 
Lennes 
SENIOR 
PRACTICAL 


MATHEMATICS 


Williams 
HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 


Third Revised Edition 


Hayes-Monk 


COMPREHENSIVE 
TYPEWRITING 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 









Patterson-Little-Burch 
AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS 


Benedict-Knox-Stone 


LIFE SCIENCE 


Craig 
THE SPEECH ARTS 


Second Revised Edition 
Miller 


GREECE AND THE 
GREEKS 


Lipman-Johnson 
ENGLISH 
WORKBOOKS 
Working with English 


aiid ie Ullman and Henry 


LATIN FOR 
AMERICANS 
(A first-year Latin) 


Our English Power 


rows Up 
—Grade 10— 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS ° 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHICAGO 


t’s happening in your schools— 


For a decade or more reading specialists have been saying, “‘No 
matter where your children come from, no matter what they bring 
to school, we know enough about reading and about children to 


know that 


Children should be able to learn to read easily 
Children should be happy about reading 
Children should think and grow as they read 


and now it’s happening everywhere ~ 


hundreds and hundreds of school administrators and supervisors and 
teachers are joyfully telling each other and the world that 


Children are able to read easily 
Children are happy about reading 


Children are thinking and growing as they read 
because they're learning to read with the new 1940-41 


BASIC 


May Hill Arbuthnot 
Marion Monroe 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


ann oun cing 


Lillian Gray 


READERS 


William S. Gray 


Elizabeth Montgomery 
Dorothy Baruch 


DALLAS 


TEACHING MATERIALS ON THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 


A practical working kit for teachers and administrators, containing the 
following six pamphlets: Our Democracy; How May We Defend Democ- 
racy; Suggestions for Teaching American History in the Present Emer- 
gency; The Schools: An Arsenal of Democracy; How You Can Strengthen 


Democracy; Documents of Democracy. 


Price $1.00 per set of six pamphlets 


Cash should accompany orders. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders 
but orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 
Single copies of the individual pamphlets are not sold separately; prices 
for large quantity orders of the individual pamphlets will be quoted on request. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


FURNITURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


@ 136 pages of Data — Period 
styles, woods, fabrics, etc. Used 
by over 60 schools. Cloth bound 
—Only 25c copy, postpaid. 


SENG CO., 1452 N. Dayton St., Chicago 





« CHALK * MAPS * GLOBES 


“THE AMAZING 48!” 


That's the best thumbnail description of the 
exciting new ALPHACOLOR pastels. 
Yes, a range of 48 brilliant, smooth- 
working, American-made colors in a box 
you'll enjoy working from. For a limited 
time only we are offering a full size, deluxe 
box for $2.00 . . . we pay the postage 
anywhere in the United States. Address 
Dept. JN-441. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


ACKBOARDS « ERASERS 


oy 


Washington, D. C. 
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BALOPTICONS 


A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


? 

If you are a member 
of a committee to select 
textbooks for introduction 
next September, be sure 
to examine these outstand- 


ing WINSTON titles. . . 


Elementary 


EASY GROWTH IN READING 
Hildreth, Felton, Henderson, and 
Meighen 

Pre-Primer through third grade 


THE NEW CURRICULUM 
ARITHMETICS 


Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, and 
Merton 


Grades 2-8 


THE J. RUSSELL SMITH 
SINGLE CYCLE Plus 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Grades 3-8 


THE HEALTHY LIFE SERIES 
Fowlkes, Jackson, and Jackson 


Grades 3-8 
High School 
DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


Fincher, Fraser, and Kimmel 
Junior high school 
BOOKKEEPING for 
Personal and Business Use 
Kirk, Alleman, and Klein 
BUSINESS LAW for Everyday Use 
Lavine and ag 


ECONOMIC AN 
BUSINESS SPPORTUNITIES 


Beighey and Spanabel 
MODERN TREND GEOMETRY 
Strader and Rhoads 


HISTORIC CURRENTS 
in CHANGING AMERICA 
Carman, Kimmel, and Walker 
ON THE ROAD TO 
CIVILIZATION 
Heckel and Sigman 
Junior high and high school 
INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
Franklin B. Carroll 
Junior high and high school 


Illustrated circulars are available for any 
of the above listed books. Write to 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Group of 


ART TECHNIQUES 


in 16 mm. Silent Motion Pictures 


These instructional films stress the func- 
tion of tools in relation to material 


The Monotype 


The making of a full-color print from one 
plate, demonstrated by Will Barnett, prom- 
inent graphic artist. One reel. 


Lucite Carving 


, A new medium offering exciting possibili- 
ties. Featuring Domenico Di Mortellito, 
foremost Lucite artist. One reel. 


Plaster Casting 


The waste mold method, demonstrated by 
Oren J. Wallace, well-known commercial 
scul,tor. Two reels. 


Plaster Sculpture 


Graphic exposition of a rapidly growing 
art form demonstrated by Milton Hebald, 
young American artist. One reel. 


Send for catalog listing 2000 
Entertainment and Educational 
subjects available for rental or 
sale, including supplement of 
new films. 


(Patented) 


DRAPER 
Sight-Saving SHADES 


“THEY Screen 
THE GLARE” 


Draper Shades are_ standard 
equipment in rural and metro- 
politan schools everywhere. Made 
of Dratex Cloth, they let ALL 
the light in, yet keep out the 


fH sun’s glare. Draper Shades are 


durable, easy to clean and eco- 
nomical—they cost no more than 
ordinary shades. Send for Your 
Free Sample of Dratex Cloth. 
Ask about our Darkening Shades 
for Visual Education Rooms. 


#. Address Dept. J-4. 


LUTHER 0. poares SHADE 
Spiceland Indiana 


The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 


a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


hildren and young people generally as well as 


adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum ... 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant rdle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is “‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 


taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—Meritorious works of public in- 
terest on all subjects. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


324 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 


Completely Revised and Enlarged Edition 
FOR RENT OR PURCHASE 


High School Caps and HEALTH EDUCATION 


Gowns LON A report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
College Caps, Gowns and ee Education of the National Education Association and the 
Hoods ee r es American Medical Association. 
Caps and Gowns for Eighth A guide for teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
Grade or Junior High and institutions for teacher training. 
Graduation. Cloth bound 368 pages $1.50 per copy 


Write for Samples and Rental Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 
percent; 100 or more copies, 334 percent. 

Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders but orders not 
accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


ates. 
Gowns for a cappella Choirs and 
Glee Clubs. Uniforms for School 
and College Bands. 


Write for Catalog 
Dept. NEA. THE C. E. WARD CO. 


Inc. 1905 
NEW LONDON OHIO 
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BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


10 


® 1940 was more than a year of days... . It was a year 
of history whose repercussions will be felt for generations. 


¢ In the 1941 Britannica Book of the Year the full, 
far-reaching drama of this intense and crucial year is 
detailed and interpreted for you by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica experts. It is a big book . . . an important 
and indispensable book. . . . And the price is only 
ten dollars. 


¢ Here is the authoritative story of the fall of France, 
the heroic British stand, the American program. Here 
is the story of world revolution as it progresses from 
day to day, from hour to hour. And, side by side with 
the world-shaking events, are set down events less 
immediately spectacular but more quietly portentous. 
For Britannica specialists tell also of the year’s achieve- 
ments in art, science, sport, literature, music. 


¢ In this one handsomely bound volume there are 
500 famous contributors . . . 400 dramatic pictures . . . 
768 pages . . . 1,000,000 words. If it is not available at 
your book store, write for more information to 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Illinois, 
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30 YEARS AGO 


The RCA Victor Educational Department, 
established in April 1911 as the Public 
School Educational Department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 30 
years ago offered American schools two 
valuable educational aids— Victor Records, 
and the then remarkable Victor Victrola. 
This 1911 advertisement tells the story of 
their use by schools. 


FOR 30 YEARS 


RUA Wilt WAS BEEN HELPING § 


EDUCATORS TO TEACH 
... STUDENTS TO LEARN! 


, the RCA Victor Audio-Visual Service for 
schools is complete—containing everything for the modern 
school principal, supervisor and teacher. 


Thirty years ago, the teaching aids we offered to schools 
consisted of Victor Records and the Victrola. 

Spurred on by their widespread acceptance, we have in 
the past three decades expanded ourAudio- Visual Service 
for Schools to its present point. Today, RCA Victor 
offers everything the modern school needs—and wants— 
in the way of audio-visual aids to learning. 

All of the products listed below are sur- | For | atTNo 
prisingly low in cost. For full details about | EXTRA | EXTRA 


those in which you are interested, send the [OUAUTY) cost 
coupon. ~buy RCA VICTOR! 


RCA Victor Audio-Visual Service to Schools 


1. Victor Records for Elementary Schools 
2. Victor Records for Secondary Schools 
3. RCA Victor Music Appreciation Books 
4. RCA Victor Phonographs and Phonograph-Radios 
5. RCA Victor Phonograph Attachments for Radios 
6. RCA Victor Portable and Console Radio Receivers 
7. RCA Victor Portable and Console Recording Equipment 
8. RCA Victor School Sound Systems _ 
9. RCA Portable and Fixed Sound Amplification Systems 
10. RCA 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture Projectors 
11. RCA Transcription Reproducers (for 10, 12 or 16 inch 
recordings) . 
12. RCA School Broadcast Equipment 
13. RCA Test and Laboratory Equipment 
14. RCA Receiving and Power Tubes 


Trademarks ‘“‘RCA Victor” “‘Victrola’’ and ‘‘Victor” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, RCA Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
Modern Schools Stay Modern With RCA Tubes in their Sound Equipment 


"ects 


Educational Dept. (NE-4) 
RCA Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me full de- 
tails about the following: 
01 O02 O3 O04 O5 O06 
O07 oO8 o9 O10 Ol 
O12 013 O14 


WOM 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 


A Service of the Radio Corporation 
of America 
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ow right are you about Sight Protection? 


A Visibility Quiz for Schools 


i 


, Here are some questions and answers on the important 


problem of visibility as it is now affecting schools through- 
SF out the country. 
| \ Why should schools be concerned about the visibility of 


classroom materials? 


Authorities say reading is, in a 
sense, an unnatural task of seeing 
imposed by civilization. Since much of 
this critical use of the eyes takes place 
in the classroom, every reasonable 
contribution should be made toward 
easing the task of seeing for pupils. 

What standards have been set for visi- 
bility? 

School textbooks have been stand- 
ardized for optimum visibility of 
reading material—type size, type face 
design, leading, line length, paper 
and ink all being considered. It is 
estimated that 15% of the annual 
$40,000,000 textbook bill is spent to 
have texts meet these standards. 

Are there visibility standards for dupli- 
cated classroom materials? 

Yes. Leading scientists in the visi- 
bility field have shown that copies 


produced with Mimeograph equip- 
ment can be comparable in visibility 
to standardized textbooks. 

What about costs? 

You need pay no more for sight- 
protecting copies produced on the 
Mimeograph duplicator—and in 
many schools the savings modern 
Mimeograph equipment brings help 
the equipment pay for itself in a re- 

markably short time. 

How can I know whether duplicated 
copies now used in my schools meet visi- 
bility standards? 

Check your copies against “The 
Visibility Yardstick.”” You can get a 
copy of this new folder free by 
telephoning the Mimeograph 
representative in your locality 
or by sending the coupon to 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE U. Se. PATENT OFFICE 
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Protecting normal young 
eyes, helping teachers make 
full use of ideas in a shorter 
time, bringing new economies 
in administration—that’s 
what the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator is doing in schools all 
over the country. One of the 
members of the complete 
family is the Model 91 du- 
plicator shown here. 


Copi es of the 
Rien 'Y Yardsti ck” fol 
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ILL YoU GO BACK with me to a 

heart-warming scene in the Bib- 

lical drama, the reconciliation 
between Esau and Jacob? They had 
been separated since the days of their 
youth, when Jacob had cheated Esau of 
his birthright. As they look forward to 
their meeting Esau has every reason to 
be angry, Jacob every reason to be afraid. 
But the night before the meeting, Jacob 
wrestles with an invisible antagonist— 
his own higher, diviner self—and after 
that he is able to meet Esau in peace. 
When a man fights it out with himself 
first, he is less likely to fight with some- 
body else. 

Jacob finds forgiveness in the eyes of 
Esau and together they plan their jour- 
ney. And now appears a revealing evi- 
dence of the changed nature of Jacob. 
That man who began his career with 
chicanery and selfseeking is now con- 
cerned about the youth, and he says to 
Esau, “I will lead on softly according as 


‘the children be able to endure.” In that 


statement of concern for youth, Jacob re- 
veals a trait which has held the great 
Hebrew people together thru all the ages 
of persecution. The test of a society is 
the care of its youth. The virility of 
America is attested by the fact of the oft- 
quoted assertion that America’s passion 
is education. The measure of the citizens 
of today is their concern for the citizens 
of tomorrow, and certainly no one can 
lay claim to being a Christian unless he 
is giving time and service and thought 
to the future of those who follow him. 
We find the test of our citizenship, of 
our Christianity, of our education, in 
the simple formula of the Patriarch 
Jacob, “I will lead on softly according 
as the children be able to endure.” 
When Ramsay MacDonald _ visited 
this country a few years ago, he said 
that his prayer was to be a road mender, 
opening the highways of youth to the 
generations, especially toward the goal 
of peace and international understand- 
ing. There is a poignancy about remem- 
bering those words, for the roads that 
men were charting fifteen years ago have 
now so largely gone back to the jungle. 
We are wandering in the wilderness and 
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The Citizens of Tomorrow 





RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Pastor, Christ Church, Methodist, 
New York City 


AASA CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC CITY 


in this bewilderment youth are confused. 
They are ethically confused when they 
see might triumphing over right, and 
principle giving way to expedience. They 
are esthetically confused, having been 
given many tastes by our lush culture, 
but not with too much disciplined dis- 
crimination. They are religiously con- 
fused, asking in all this, “Where is thy 
God?” 

Where will youth find something to 
believe in and hold to? They are just 
ready to be the prey of some pied piper 
from Moscow or Berlin, but in a democ- 
racy, where is the leadership? Well, 
there was a time when education was 
very clear in its program for bewildered 
youth. When Columbia University was 
established, its first president said, “The 
chief thing that is aimed at in this college 
is to teach and engage the children to 
know God in Jesus Christ and to love 
and serve Him in all sobriety, godliness, 
and righteousness of life.” Where is the 
educator today who would dare to state 
in such simple terms, the aims of educa- 
tion? 

Walter Lippman deplores the fact that 
“we have taken out of education those 
great cultural and moral and religious 
traditions, leaving no common faith, no 
common body of knowledge, no com- 
mon moral and intellectual discipline. 
We have established a system of educa- 
tion in which we insist that while every- 
one must be educated, yet there is noth- 
ing in particular that an educated man 
must know.” 

We have adopted a slogan of educa- 
tion that we are to teach people how to 
think and not what to think. That was 
a good corrective against a sectarian and 
dogmatic and regimented thought, but 
may not there also be a danger in the 
slogan? Is it not rather risky to teach a 
boy how to think and give him no guid- 
ance in what to think, and then turn 
him loose in this maze of university cur- 
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riculums? It is almost as dangerous as 
to teach a boy how to eat and give him 


no guidance in what to eat and turn him © 


loose in a wellstocked delicatessen. He is 
likely to die of indigestion before he dis- 
covers a balanced diet. 

Chesterton said once it was more im- 
portant for a landlady to know her 
boarder’s philosophy of life than to know 
the contents of his pocketbook. Most 
landladies don’t feel that way about it 
but there is a truth just the same. A 
man’s philosophy of life is more impor- 
tant than the immediate contents of his 
purse, and I ask you this: What do we 
owe those citizens of tomorrow—merely 
to give them higher-powered motors that 
they can travel faster or to give them 
some maps of the road they are to travel; 
merely to give them the means of mak- 
ing a living or to help them find the 
means of making a life? 

What is this world in which we are 
caught? A great, gigantic mechanical 
flywheel on which we ride like dizzy 
flies, or is it a vale of soul-making where 
we, the sons of God, are working out 
some kind of destiny? What is this 
vicious circle of recurring wars? Is it a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing, or is it the pain 
of creation in travail, giving birth to a 
dream that is better? Are there any pur- 
poses worth living for and worth dying 
for? Why sacrifice for others? Why 
live? Those are questions we face when 
we try to help form a philosophy of life. 
To try to answer those questions is sim- 
ply the kind of plain American citizen- 
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ship on which this country was built. 
We must assume responsibility for mak- 
ing the path for citizens of tomorrow. 

“T will lead on softly according as the 
children be able to endure.” Not only 
must I make a path; I must help to set 
a pace. This matter of pacing the genera- 
tions together has always been a prob- 
lem. There has always been the charge 
that the old go too slowly and youth 
too fast, but Jacob implies that maybe 
the old go too fast and youth too slowly. 
Maybe there is a twofold truth that the 
reason our older young people think 
that we, their elders, are going too slowly 
is that we, their elders, didn’t go slowly 
enough when they were younger. Maybe 
one of the reasons that this gearing of 
the generations together is so acute is 
that we are trying to shift gears at high 
speed. 

We have gone a long ways from those 
old days when our Master Teacher 
taught, when people lived close to the 
soil, when they caught the rhythm of 
the seasons. Now we don’t wait upon 
the Lord. We want and get our roses in 
December and our strawberries in Feb- 
ruary. We speed up the seasons of nature 
and of human nature. Young people in 
their teens are restless to get the thrills 
that used to come rather satisfactorily in 
the late twenties, and young business- 
men of thirty-five are restless to get the 
financial and social recognition that our 
fathers took in their stride at fifty-five. 

By our speed and sophistication we 
have shortened our childhood and then, 
by our recreation and rejuvenation we 
lengthen our second childhood. In the 
home the father rushes ahead to make 
his pile, that he may be a bounteous 
patron of his children but not a partner. 
In education we sometimes put a pre- 
mium on those bright boys who write 
the research books, and rather ignore the 
good souls that have the patience to 
teach those books. In our churches we 
put our youth off in departments and 
take notice of them only when we want 
to control their budget and restrain their 
activities. And in civic life we who are 
middle-aged and beyond, stand at the 
controls of business and government till 
we get into a war, and then we call on 
the boys to give their blood to protect 
our gold. 

Youth, that should be the partner 
working with us, has now been put off 
as a kind of pressure block trying to 
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influence the church, the school, and 
legislation. 

We talk about national unity in Amer- 
ica. Isn’t about the first place to put 
unity into practice, between the genera- 
tions? What does it do to a man to have 
a young friend, to turn to that young 
friend from his own rather jaded, com- 
promising attitude that we call practical, 
and look into the fresh, unspoiled face 
of a young person? And what it does 
for that young person to have the ex- 
periences of the elders to guide and 
enrich his experience, to blend the treas- 
ures of hope and memory! 

“T will lead on softly according as the 
children be able to endure.” Endurance 
is the test of strength in the long run, 
and we are in for a long run. No hun- 
dred-yard dash will get us out of the 
wilderness we are wandering in at this 
moment. Quick, electric courage is good 
to start a fight, but it takes patience to 
win a campaign. 

Think of the patience of Washington. 
Benedict Arnold, with his quick, bril- 
liant bravery, could win his battles up 
North, but Washington retreated up and 
down this Atlantic Coast, losing almost 
all his battles, but winning the war. Ah, 
he won something more. Washington 
won a revolution, and that was more 
than the War for Independence. We are 
in a revolution today, a revolution so 
vast and deep that to think we can 
steady it merely by getting rid of a 
couple of dictators is as futile as to think 
we could stabilize a storm at sea by 
skimming off the whitecaps. 

Henry Luce says, “We are in the war 
now. It is not a war to defend American 
territory’—which he thinks and I think, 
too, is not greatly in danger of invasion. 
He says: “We are in a war to defend 
and even to promote, encourage, and 
incite socalled democratic principles and 
ideals thruout the world.” In my opin- 
ion, the best way to preserve them is to 
keep them out of actual physical war. 

The nation that will be strongest to- 
morrow is the nation which has the most 
resourceful mind, the most efficient social 
organizations, the greatest faith in its 
ideals, and the best knowledge of the 
moral and spiritual sources of power, 
and for that we need endurance. You 
are the potential leaders in training that 
endurance. Let us not allow the imme- 
diate exigencies of war to distract our 
attention from the long-range perspec- 


tives of the best preparedness we have— 
education; and that is going to take as 
tough a mental discipline as the physical 
discipline we give to men in army camps. 

I am not too much worried about the 
future of American bodies, with all our 
interest in athletics. But I am a bit 
worried about the future stamina of 
American minds and character. We 
haven’t mental stamina to stand up to 
difficulty, even to hard thinking. We 
have so many easy escapes, like motion 
pictures, where we can step out from 
stern reality to the world of make- 
believe. We must stiffen the mental dis- 
cipline and character of youth. Endur- 
ance will demand also a positive motive. 
We are now in the mood where we can 
rally people around their hatreds, but we 
can’t rally them around their loves. For 
a quick fight anger is the best motive 
—but not for the long pull. Love is the 
lasting motive, and unless we can give 
to youth some loyalty, some sense of be- 
longing to something bigger than them- 
selves, something positive, our school- 
rooms will be poisoned with something 
from which we cannot disinfect them. 

Along with this mental discipline and 
this moral positive, must go a hope, if 
we are to have endurance. James Trus- 
low Adams has defined the American 
dream thus: “The dream of a land 
where life shall be richer and fuller and 
better, with opportunity for every man 
according to achievement and ability.” 
If that dream ever dies out of American 
youth, our democracy is done for. I call 
upon you to keep the dream going in 
the minds of the young. Let’s not let 
them think that everything is over be- 
cause everything is interrupted. Things 
that are ultimate and eternal will go on. 

The figure chosen to symbolize the 
Pioneer Woman that stands out in Okla- 
homa is that of a woman with a Bible 
under her right arm, her left hand hold- 
ing the hand of a boy of about twelve, 
with whom she is walking briskly for- 
ward, in step, eyes up. That is America’s 
mothering education, to take the Book 
of Life, transmute it thru the body and 
blood of teachers who take in their 
hands the youths and then walk forward 
with them in step, with eyes up. That 1s 
America’s answer in education to the 
darkness of our day—From an address 
before the American Association ot 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, 
February 23, 1941. 
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that affect the education of teachers 

are a product of a worldwide social 
movement that has shaken the structure 
of civilized society to its very founda- 
tions. In searching for the cause of the 
violence and the farflung wars that have 
so disrupted our social structure, it is 
necessary to go much deeper than the 
ambitions of any nation or of any par- 
ticular individual. 

Civilized society is on the move and 
will never be the same again. The vio- 
lence and the wars are the inevitable 
results of these fundamental movements. 
One result of these world-shaking 
changes is perfectly evident. Whether 
we like it or not, increased governmental 
control is bound to come. It has already 
arrived in Europe and the tendency is 
evident in America. Such control brings 
about one of the serious dilemmas of 
democracy—the dilemma between so- 
cialization and freedom. 

Probably all of us in America would 
admit that increased governmental con- 
trol is a necessity. Many are not ready to 
grant that this control must result in a 
planned economy. But it is bound to 
come. Practically all of Europe has gone 
to a planned economy and in America, 
the defense emergency is carrying us 
rapidly in that direction. The planning 
necessary for the war emergency will be 
just as necessary in the emergencies that 
will follow the war. 

Can a democracy adopt economic 
planning and survive? Either America 
must accept a fascist, dictatorial form of 
government or go wholly democratic. 
What I mean by this alternative is that 
economic planning can only be adminis- 
tered democratically by a people who 
have become socially intelligent, morally 
responsible, and convinced from the evi- 
dence in their own social environment 
that democracy is worth preserving. 

As between the fascist or communistic 
Way on the one hand and the democratic 
Way on the other, it is the considered 
judgment of the writer that America 
will choose the democratic way. That 
this choice will have some deep impli- 
cations, both to our social aims and to 
the type of education set up to meet 
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them, is apparent. This choice means 
increased respect for the individual per- 
sonality, higher regard for the common 
man, and determined purpose to pro- 
mote his welfare. 

Facts in contemporary history lend 
encouragement to the idea that a nation 
can adopt economic planning and re- 
main democratic. Sweden and Norway 
had gone a long way in that direction 
and remained politically democratic. 

The only encouraging outcome of the 
world war to date is the fact that Eng- 
land as a matter of emergency has 
adopted economic planning and has 
remained politically democratic. Pre- 
vious to the war England was a political 
democracy only. It had little either of 
social or of economic democracy. The 
common people of England accepted 
and cherished deep class distinctions and 
allowed these distinctions to raise bar- 
riers to equality of economic oppor- 
tunity. But England has apparently 
learned that her strength resides not in 
her aristocracy, but in the worth and 
dignity of the common man. If this is 
true, the English people will demand 
that educational opportunity be ex- 
tended to all classes. 

That England has learned this lesson 
and is demanding wider economic and 
educational opportunities is indicated by 
the results of the Malvern Conference 
of the Church of England, held under 
the direction of the Archbishop of York 
from January 7 to 10 of the present year. 
At that conference attended by more 


than a hundred bishops and addressed 
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by members of parliament and others 
high in the governmental service, this 
astonishing program was adopted: 


For society: [1] A European common- 
wealth of nations; [2] reorganization of 
world trade on a basis of need rather 
than of private profit; [3] reorganization 
of industry in terms of human values; 
[4] elimination of private ownership of 
natural resources. 


paRT u—The implications of these 
social tendencies in the education of 
teachers are fundamental. As a very 
first step, they indicate that in the selec- 
tion of people to be educated as teachers 
we must give more attention to social 
attitudes and that our most important 
criterion shall be a deep faith in human 
nature and an intense desire to promote 
the welfare of the common man. 

With close relations with the second- 
ary and elementary school, and thru the 
use of more extended and meaningful 
records, it is possible to select people 
who have indicated a tendency to place 
human wellbeing above material values. 

In choosing candidates by this crite- 
rion, we shall not deny them the road to 
opportunity. The greatest opportunities 
for achievement in the future will lie in 
the realm of social service. 

A second implication of these tenden- 
cies is that we must give much more 
attention to the social studies than we 
have in the past. This need becomes 
clearer when we consider the two funda- 
mental functions of education—the 


molding and the enlightening. Both are 
necessary, but should be used only after 
critical examination. 

Our failure to use the enlightening 
function of education either intelligently 
or adequately accounts in part at least for 
the great gap between our achievements 



















in the natural world and our accom- 
plishments in our social environment. 

A third implication of the aims set up 
is that we must have a different type of 
history. History has dealt too much with 
rulers, dynasties, and political systems 
and too little with the achievements of 
the masses of people. The history of the 
future will deal more with such com- 
monplace things as the conquest of 
hunger, climate, and distance; the do- 
mestication of animals; the develop- 
ment of the moral and esthetic senses. 

The fourth implication is that in the 
education of teachers we must develop 
social understanding, which can be 
brought about only by experiences in 
community living, industrial achieve- 
ment, cooperative thinking. 

In reshaping our programs for the 
development of social intelligence, all 
teacher-educating institutions might well 
study the program of the Chicago 
Teachers College, which is based on a 
theme of emphasis for each semester. 
The emphasis of the first semester is on 
orientation to college life. The second 
semester centers around the develop- 
ment of an understanding of community 
resources, social service organizations, 
industrial and commercial enterprises, 
civic responsibilities. The interest in the 
third semester is social environment of 
children whom these students will later 
be called upon to teach—homes, social 
centers, sources of family income, hous- 
ing, and churches. In the fourth semes- 
ter assignments acquaint the student 
with the schools in which Chicago chil- 
dren are taught. The center of interest 
during the fifth semester is development 
of methods and technics of teaching. 
The sixth and seventh semesters are de- 
voted to practice teaching; the eighth to 
unifying thinking in the field of theory. 

For those institutions more limited by 
academic requirements, the plan of the 
Ohio State University is probably more 
practical. Taking advantage of the fact 
that public schools begin three weeks 
before the University, the School of Edu- 
cation has enlisted on a voluntary basis 
a large part of its sophomores in com- 
munity and school experiences either in 
their home districts or adjoining school 
districts. Thru cooperation with the 
school authorities, students are permitted 
to secure three weeks of intensive study 
in school and community affairs in an 
assigned district. They are required to 
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keep rather elaborate records of these 
experiences, which are used later in 
seminar courses. 

A fifth implication is that teacher- 
educating institutions must carefully ex- 
amine their programs of general educa- 
tion with the purpose of finding how 
these programs can be changed to better 
meet the needs of prospective teachers. 
That there is need for change is indi- 
cated by the dissatisfaction with the 
traditional liberal arts programs. 

While I hesitate to further labor the 
over-worked word, “integrated,” never- 
theless it expresses an idea that must lead 
to reconstruction of the general curricu- 
lum of teacher-educating institutions. 

For eight years I have taught each 
semester a course in “Civilization,” in 
which the enrolment has averaged more 
than fifty college freshmen above the 
average in intellectual curiosity and 
mental ability. I made it a practice as I 
came to items in the field of the natural 
sciences that have had a large influence 
on social progress to try to determine 
how far the integration between the 
natural science and their social implica- 
tions had been made. For example, ap- 
proximately one-half of the members of 
each class had had secondary physics 
and had mastered the optical principles 
involved in the microscope. But seldom 
did I find a student who had been led 
to see the social contribution of the 
microscope in the conquest of disease. 

A sixth implication is that the teacher- 
educating institutions must pay more 
attention to child development. We must 
immediately develop a type of experi- 
ences in our teachers colleges that will 
lead prospective teachers to become con- 
scious of how and why children behave 
as they do, how they learn best, and why 
learning takes place better in one en- 
vironment than in another. All our child 
study must be based on actual experi- 
ences with children in the classroom, on 
the playgrounds, and in their homes. 

The seventh implication of our chang- 
ing aims is that we must create in the 
teachers colleges an atmosphere that will 
permit students to develop and maintain 
the integrity of their individual person- 
alities. If we who believe in the demo- 
cratic way of life will insist on the main- 
tenance of the integrity of our own 
personalities, democracy will be safe. 

After taking Corinth, Alexander the 
Great sought out Diogenes, who had 


piqued him by ignoring his presence in 
the city. Finding the old philosopher 
lying on the ground, Alexander asked, 
“How best can I serve you?” and re- 
ceived the reply, “By keeping out of my 
light!” If the masses of people of Amer- 
ica insist that those in authority and 
those who have achieved undue power 
thru the control of material resources 
shall keep out of the light of their spirits, 
democracy will be secure. 

There are two types of freedom clearly 
defined in our Constitution that must be 
distinguished. First there is the spiritual 
freedom guaranteed to us in the first 
amendment, the freedom to do all those 
things necessary to develop good per- 
sonalities. Then there is the freedom 
of enterprise guaranteed by the fifth and 
fourteenth amendments. This is the type 
coveted by the rugged individualist and 
in achieving which he is willing that the 
freedom of the first amendment shall be 
trampled in the mire of materialism. 

An eighth implication, growing di- 
rectly out of the previous one, is that we 
must pay more attention to the arts, pri- 
marily because of their dynamic power 
in developing social understanding and 
in the magnification of the individual 
personality. True art can exist only in an 
atmosphere of freedom. Art is demo- 
cratic because it expresses the realistic 
truth and is tolerant. 

The ninth and possibly the most im- 
portant implication of these changes is 
that the teachers colleges must create a 
type of administration that will enable 
students to learn democracy by experi- 
encing it. 

One of the great problems that must 
be solved by teachers in a democracy is 
the drawing of the line between freedom 
and discipline. This problem is particu- 
larly important now when the whole 
country is turning toward the problem 
of national defense. This program will 
strengthen us as a nation if we insist on 
the type of defense that will leave us 
stronger after the emergency is ended. 
That means that we must not only be 
stronger as individuals, but we must be 
stronger socially. Our democracy must 
be made to work and it will become 
efficient only if operated by people who 
have developed a discipline based on 
selfcontrol and selfdirection—From an 
address before the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges at Atlantic City, 
February 21, 1941. 
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pressed its determination to safe- 
guard its own democracy and to 


Te NATION has emphatically ex- 


- help other democracies. This involves 


intense and prolonged conflict. We ex- 
pect victory for us to crown that con- 
flict. Since we are using power to gain 
victory, and shall be involved in the 
peace that follows victory, we should be- 
gin to think about problems of peace. 
On these problems we shall find grave 
difference of opinion, because the prob- 
lems of peace are more difficult than 
those of war. How will the war turn 
out? What alternative economic and 
social choices will the outcome bring? 
How shall we achieve hemisphere soli- 
darity and economic cooperation on a 
wider scale? These and other questions 
press insistently for discussion in schools 
and other social agencies. 


Humanitarian Principle Comes First 


It is inconceivable that we should fight 
an enemy merely to block his path to 
peaceful improvement. It is equally true 
that we expect our own political and 
social lot to be bettered in the long run, 
however difficult the immediate postwar 
years may be. Lincoln declared the pur- 
poses of the Civil War to be “to main- 
tain that form and substance of govern- 
ment whose leading object is to elevate 
the condition of man.” Churchill has 
promised England that victory must be 
followed by wider sharing of privileges 
hitherto enjoyed only by the few. Wil- 
son spoke of the end of the World War 
as an opportunity to make not only a 
safer world but a people’s peace. When 
the poorest are commanded to risk death 
in war, leaders must make sure that the 
cause is worthy, that rights of all will 
be considered afterward. 


The Servitudes of Freedom 


If we join Britain and eventually a re- 
newed France, our common victory will 
bring them nothing if we do not share 
the responsibilities. We once walked out 
of the council chamber and left Europe 
to arrange its affairs. We called our ac- 
tion a return to “normalcy.” Now we 
know that a normal state of affairs is 
nation trading with nation, our right 
weighed against another’s right, the 
Weak kept free lest a monster feed upon 
them. In one of Pearl Buck’s stories a 
Chinese, in blind attachment to his vil- 


lage and family, thought he had been 
enjoying freedom. Then he saw that 
what he had called freedom was slavery 
—he was a slave to floods that his indi- 
viduality had allowed to happen for 
want of sufficient dykes; a slave to 
famine for none of the “free” men had 
prevented it; a slave to war. At last he 
saw that freedom and security were 
nearly the same. 


Fatalism Versus Human Will 


There are two opposing philosophies 
fighting for public acceptance today. 
One is fatalistic—things happen because 
“time’s wise threads so weave.” The 
second leaves scope for human directive 
power in the belief that what all men 
dream some men will do. The first looks 
upon “fate” as all mystery. The second 
appraises human resources of skill, apti- 
tude, initiative, resolution, and courage, 
and claims at least a small sector of 
human destiny for human control. The 
first is content to let the Immanent Will 
work its way. The second believes that 
“in the greater affairs of life, the mind 
must fling ‘itself forward beyond its 
data,” in confidence and faith. Faith and 
feeling have their large part to play in 
national as in international life. And 
the willingness to think our way thru 
difficulties is needed. 


The War Upon Our Internal Problems 


Peace reaches out in two directions. 
First, it reaches out in the direction of 
our neighbors, whether they are our 
friends whom we favor, or our enemies 
who have been beaten. We should now 
resolve that neither friend nor foe should 
be given power, after victory, to betray 
the sacrifices. The second 
effect of peace should be 
felt by all of our own 
people who responded to 
the call for sacrifice. Vic- 
tory at arms, said Cle- 
menceau, may be the be- 
ginning of a defeat in 
economics. Whatever the 
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effect upon our standard of living, all 
should go up or down together. We 
shall not see again, if we are resolute, 
85 percent of the schools of one state 
closed, the malnutrition of school chil- 
dren in our larger cities increased, the 
willing-to-work unfed. If we ought: to 
fight together, we must prosper together. 


Bill of Particulars for America, 1941 


[1] Feed the hungry. The war will 
be followed by worldwide disorganiza- 
tion and unemployment. The hungry 
man, hopeless if not desperate, has a 
right to expect that desirable and attain- 
able productive capacity shall be em- 
ployed by his elected leaders. Leadership 
must accept responsibility for food and 
work. If we can organize for a possible 
fight, we can organize to prevent chaos 
after the fight. 

[2] Organize “draft boards” to get 
men into employment. Release men 
from the army according to an agreed 
system. Let each community tackle the 
job of employment for the returned 
man. In colonial times, the community 
took care of the absent militiaman’s 
crops and livestock. Why not now ac- 
cept responsibility for the source of his 
livelihood? If defense is to everyone’s 
interest, the defenders are everyone’s re- 
sponsibility. 

[3] The more armaments we have, 
the poorer we are. Arm, arm, arm! But 
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remember that, unless we are vigilant, 
the cost will be taken out of the stand- 
ard of living inequitably. The more we 
spend now, the more surely we must 
settle postwar problems by controlled 
production and consumption. The alter- 
native is an unbearably low standard of 
living and an impoverished cultural life. 

[4| Natural wealth is for “the general 
good.” No man made the soils or the 
petroleum deposits. Thorogoing control 
of the national unearned wealth is im- 
perative. The simple realities of the 
common people are “bread, coal, cloth- 
ing, meat, houses, and land.” These have 
to be supplied by “natural resources,” 
developed by skill and for agreed social 
purposes, in 1941 as in 1620. 

[5] If we have not improved our peo- 
ple, we have not improved the United 
States. Life is dynamic and attempts to 
realize possibilities put in its way by ex- 
panding science. We should apply benef- 
icences we discover. National health, 
for example, is national strength. 

[6] Culture is a state of mind as well 
as a collection of objects. It is fostered 
by fair adjustments of social rights and 
duties while giving talented persons a 
chance to exercise their talents. Culture 
is created by the few but paid for by 
the many and the many should by train- 
ing possess it. Laws become culture 
when every man thinks of himself as 
“author of the law which he obeys.” If 
there is ever to be a new holiday, make 
it the day after election when we accept 
the majority’s decision and go forward 
peaceably. Short of waste, taxes are cul- 
ture; with them we buy a measure of 
security and civilization. 

[7] Democracy imposes upon the in- 
dividual the duty of discipline. It de- 
mands that each man identify his spe- 
cial responsibility and discharge it. Our 
devotion to our own kind of democracy 
gives us no warrant for defining an- 
other people’s democracy. There is no 
known democracy fit for those who do 
not want it or are too egotistical, with- 
drawn, and selfish to defend it. Democ- 
racy is individual good subordinated to 
the general good; equal opportunity but 
not equal achievement and therefore not 
equal reward. 

[8] Keep our foreign policy abreast 
of our striking power, but not beyond 
it. A bold attitude is admirable; a bom- 
bastic one, ludicrous and dangerous. 

[9] Force is our first instrument of 
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defense. As the example of Britain dem- 
onstrates, when the crucial moment of 
defense comes, we must engage our 
ships, not merely admire their power. 
Our attention should be on movable 
fighting ships, not upon a stationary 
Pearl Harbor or an immovable Panama 
Canal. A two-ocean navy means a five- 
fleet navy each assigned to a definite 
area of patrol in Alaska; Hawaii; Pan- 
ama Canal, with a sector in the Pacific 
and a sector in the inner Caribbean; 
West Indies; Atlantic coast, including 
advanced air and fleet bases. 

[10] There is as yet no least proof of 
final German victory. An over-extended 
conquest is inherently weak. As long 
as, and to the extent that, we vigorously 
support the foes of Germany, we give 
ourselves time to arm (an industrial 
job) and to train (an army job). Ulti- 
mate negotiation with Germany will be 
effective in proportion to our naval, mili- 
tary, and air strength, both realized and 
potential. Those who wish to withdraw 
aid to Britain because they believe that 
her defeat will mean the end of the mili- 
tary war forget that the peace negotia- 
tions to follow will be the opening of 
an economic war. Either victory or de- 
feat for Britain means that there will be 
thrust upon us the chief responsibility 
for participation in an afterwar world 
order. If we shirk that responsibility, 
the frontiers of the implacable enemies 
of our way of life and our political sys- 
tem will be inside our ring of island 
defenses. 

[11] The schools have an indispens- 
able part to play while these events run 
their course: 

[a] To do their professional teaching 
and training thoroly and well, remem- 
bering that a large measure of the sta- 
bility of America is due to the equality 
and universality of our schools, the op- 
portunities they open up, and the hope 
they afford. 

[b] To help maintain the unity and 
morale of the country by teaching what 
America is, looks like, and can be all 
the way from soil to spirit and “from 
sea to shining sea,” what it can be if we 
but keep and develop the democratic 
principle as opposed to dictatorship. 

[c| To broaden education of students 
so as to include knowledge of current 
life-and-death problems, the thought of 
the past woven into emerging questions 
of the present, the individual never 
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losing sight of the common good. 

[d| To experiment with and revise 
curriculums in order that students will 
be prepared for participation in an eco- 
nomic order that must apparently suffer 
further wide and deep changes, and for 
new community organizations that will 
be necessary to keep soldiers, industrial 
workers, farmers, and others, in fair col- 
laboration. This country is too diverse 
to be governed wholly by rules made in 
Washington, indispensable as it is in 
our tightly organized economic life to 
have large areas of the common good 
determined by federal representatives. 
The United States is an aggregate of 
communities and each one can play its 
part only if its citizen members are 
trained to accept discipline and agree- 
ment as the first law of success in a de- 
mocracy at work upon its own problems. 

[12] Schools are a part of society and 
have the right and the obligation to 
criticize and analyze current concepts 
of American purpose and duty. They 
should go deeper and be more stable 
than the prevailing sentiments and en- 
thusiasms of the public. They teach the 
sons and daughters of the fold who pro- 
duce with their hands in shop and field, 
as well as those who employ chiefly 
their heads as in a profession. They 
reach all kinds and conditions of people. 
They do not need to assume responsi- 
bility for the form of our social system 
(a creative process) to be useful critics 
of it (an understanding process). 


The Army of Peace 


Unity we can and shall have for total 
defense. In whatever guise victory ap- 
pears, its coming means that unity will 
disappear and the walls of our faith will 
crumble—unless we have well seized the 
truth that peace is intellectually harder 
than war, that what Lincoln called the 
“identical old questions” will surely 
confront us again when the war is over, 
however it ends, and whether or not 
we are drawn into it. Unfortunately, 
peace has no general staff, no glamor, 
no army of resolute heroes. Peace has 
always meant quitting something, “go- 
ing back.” Peace now calls for an army 
in which all of us will be enrolled, for 
all will face its terrible problems. Schools 
are among the regiments and companies 
of that army. All the people will be in 
it for all America is theirs, to keep or 
to lose. 
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pucaTion’s contribution to the spir- 

itual and intellectual realms of life 

will always be of supreme signifi- 
cance. It is of especial importance that 
our ethical and moral defenses should be 
strengthened in the present crisis, which 
involves conflicts of ideas and ideals as 
well as of military forces. But I wish to 
deal here, not with the nonmaterial sec- 
tor of our ramparts, but with our eco- 
nomic foundations. We must clearly 
understand the relation of education to 
economic wellbeing in this period of 
defense effort. The demand is made on 
both economic and patriotic grounds 
that educational opportunity and ex- 
penditures be reduced so that prepared- 
ness expenditures may be increased. I 
believe that those who counsel thus are 
not genuine patriots but muddle-headed 
patrioteers who have misread, or fail to 
see, the economic signs of the times at 
five decisive points. 

First, current proposals to restrict edu- 
cation are based upon false assumptions 
as to the nature of the adjustments in the 
economic life of the United States re- 
quired by the defense program. These 
proposals assume that the nation has just 
so much productive capacity, that there 
must be extensive shifts of productive 
energies from peace to war industries, 
that we must make drastic reductions in 
the standards of living and in provision 
for such enterprises as education. In 
short, we must choose between guns 
and butter. 

This argument is unsound. It takes no 
account of the fact that we entered the 
present emergency at the end of a period 
of underproduction, unemployment, and 
of accumulating vast stores of raw ma- 
terials. The situation is greatly different 
from the one which the U. S. faced in 
1917; then we were already well into a 
great war boom induced by enormous 
purchases by the nations of Europe. 

Our first problem today is to take up 
this slack and to employ it as rapidly 
and as far as possible in meeting our 
defense needs. Reliable economic agen- 
cles state that it is both desirable and 
feasible to do this. The Brookings Insti- 


‘tution concludes that by utilizing our 


industrial slack—existing in the form of 
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idle plants, idle men, and surpluses of 
raw materials—we can substantially raise 
the nation’s productivity and its income. 
Until this slack is taken up, it will be 
folly to deflect economic energy con- 
cerned with the production of consumer 
goods, the maintenance of education, 
and other elements of our standard of 
living. 

This policy would continue the waste 
of our productive capacity. A recent esti- 
mate reveals there are still some seven 
million unemployed in the U. S. Many 
industrial plants are still idle. Economic 
maladjustments are always involved in 
trying to shift personnel and plant from 
one type of economic enterprise to an- 
other. School teachers cannot be read- 
ily converted into efficient airplane me- 
chanics, nor can schoolhouses be econom- 
ically transformed into airplane factories. 
Lowered morale and physical vitality 
would also result if we reduce the na- 
tion’s standard of living. Furthermore, 
it is not necessary, at least at this stage 
in our defense effort, to reduce our 
standard of living or our standard of 
educating in order that preparedness 
may be accomplished. 

Recognition that certain exigencies 
must be met—the shifting of some men 
from nondefense to defense industries 
and the retraining of the unemployed in 
order that they can work in defense in- 
dustries or replace men transferred from 
nondefense industries—is quite a dif- 
ferent proposition from uncritically ac- 
cepting every proposed slash in living 
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standards and in educational standards. 

Second, current proposals to cut ex- 
penditures for education are based upon 
mistaken conclusions as to the status of 
the fiscal situation and of the typical 
taxpayer. Certain individuals are appar- 
ently carrying the defeatist psychology 
of the 1930’s over into the 1940's. The 
past decade was a period of economic 
stagnation. But the country is now at an 
unprecedented level of economic activity. 
The New York Times’ business index 
reached a peak of 115 in 1929. It dropped 
to a low of 66 in 1933. It is now well over 
120. The income of the nation’s people, 
if present trends continue, will be 80 
billion dollars this year and promises to 
rise to 85 billions or higher in later years. 

This radical change in the economic 
picture makes possible the collection of 
increased tax revenue with less sacrifice 
or effort on the part of most taxpayers. 
The higher the income of the nation’s 
people, the less burdensome is any given 
amount of taxation. Improved condi- 
tions should also permit reductions in 
some governmental expenditures such 
as relief and public works. The Brook- 
ings Institution concludes that if present 
economic trends continue, it should be 
possible to finance essential govern- 
mental needs, state, local, and federal, 
including a three-year defense program 
costing twenty billion dollars, with a less- 
ened burden on taxpayers. Of course, if 
we should be forced into actual warfare, 
further expansion of war industries 
would doubtless call for greatly increased 
tax revenue as well as borrowing. But 
present conditions reveal no sound justi- 
fication, patriotic or otherwise, why a 
public service such as education should 
be reduced at this time. 

Third, the policy of restricting educa- 
tion is based upon hopelessly obsolete 
ideas as to the nature of modern war- 





fare. Warfare is no longer carried on by 
ignorant automatons either on the battle 
lines or behind the front. On the battle 
lines it is a conflict between highly 
trained, resourceful combatants using 
the most complex machines and tech- 
nical procedures. Behind the front the 
assembly lines must operate with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

These facts are being pointedly 
brought home to us as we feverishly 
attempt to get our war industries under- 
way. It is not the shortage of men but of 
trained men which is threatening at a 
number of crucial points. This situation 
reveals how shortsighted were the so- 
called economies of the 1930’s which 
resulted in the elimination or reduction 
of the vocational education programs of 
many school systems. Now we are pay- 
ing for these shortsighted savings. 

I share the pride which all educators 
have in the response which our schools 
and colleges have made in offering short 
courses for preparedness occupations. 
But we must also not overlook the lia- 
bilities in this method of training. An 
army of young people is being rushed 
thru narrowly specialized, superficial 
training, many of whom should have 
genuine vocational and general educa- 
tion. Are we creating another lost gen- 
eration which will suddenly find when 
peace comes again, after several years of 
wellpaid work in war industries, that 
they have little competence either voca- 
tionally or as citizens? 

Equally unfortunate are the effects on 
industrial organization. Faced with a 
potential shortage of technically quali- 
fied workers, industrial practices are be- 
ing drastically revised to utilize such 
skills as our workers already possess, and 
to make possible the introduction of 
thousands of new workers, quickly 
trained to do specific jobs. 

Nor should we forget that much of 
this rapid training is possible only be- 
cause of what the schools have done in 
the past. For example, part of our so- 
called streamlined training program in 
the colleges is attempting to convert 
some 50,000 young men into something 
which looks like an engineer in six 
months. But the qualifications for ad- 
mission to these courses are knowledge 
of drawing, descriptive geometry, col- 
lege physics, differential calculus, and 
the like. 


Modern warfare involves whole popu- 
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lations. All must be prepared to do their 
bit with courage and efficiency when 
the critical hour arrives, whether it be 
in extinguishing an incendiary bomb 
or in resisting the inroads of propa- 
ganda. Such persons are not the product 
of quick and superficial training. 

Fourth, those who would declare a 
moratorium on education show little 
comprehension of the contribution 
which it makes to the building of a na- 
tion that is economically strong. The 
nations of the earth which are econom- 
ically powerful today are those which 
have made the greatest progress in 
achieving the fundamental revisions in 
economic organization and _ practice 
known as the industrial revolution. 
Countries like the U. S. and Great 
Britain have increased their per capita 
output sevenfold by displacing methods 
of pre-industrial economy by those 
which involve science, the power-driven 
machine, and technically and_profes- 
sionally trained workers. 

Education of the right sort plays a 
stellar role in upgrading the economic 
strength of a nation. It is one of the 
ingredients of high productivity. It is 
the foundation of intelligent consump- 
tion. Those who would reduce educa- 
tional expenditures and opportunities 
in the current crisis lack vision of what 
makes a nation economically powerful. 
They would cut the tap-roots of national 
power in a world in which economic 
strength is of crucial importance, 
whether one is considering longterm 
economic wellbeing or immediate prep- 
aration for national defense. 

Fifth, those who urge a policy of re- 
stricting educational opportunity be- 
cause of the emergency seriously under- 
estimate the depth of the current crisis. 
They naively assume that if we can 
quickly fabricate a sufficient number of 
planes, tanks, warships, and other milt- 
tary material that everything will be all 
right. It is not so simple. 

The U. S. in common with the rest of 
the world is face to face with one of the 
critical periods of human history. The 
war itself is merely another symptom 
that all is not well. Deeply imbedded in 
the tribulations of mankind is a series of 
unsolved economic problems. One na- 
tion after another, well along on the 
democratic road, has slipped back into 
despotism in recent decades because it 
was unable to harness the wild horses 


of technology. Can we succeed where 
others have so ignominiously failed? 

Have we solved the problem of unem- 
ployment? We must answer “No.” We 
have merely put a part of our unem- 
ployed at work in a series of supremely 
uneconomic tasks, necessary tho they 
may be from other points of view. We 
call them the war industries. 

Have we a practical program for clos- 
ing the gap between potential and actual 
productivity? Have we resolved the par- 
adox of poverty in the midst of plenty? 
Have we a program for employing the 
millions of young men who will enjoy 
high wages and security in war indus- 
tries and in the armed forces in the years 
ahead, but who will become just so many 
unemployed workers on the day peace 
breaks out? 

We have not solved these critical 
economic problems. They lurk ready to 
pounce upon us the moment we cease to 
pump billions into the defense indus- 
tries. Even the speculators on Wall Street 
grasp this disturbing fact. 

What is the solution of these prob- 
lems? There is no panacea. But we will 
not solve them by restricting educational 
opportunity during the present crisis. 
There are many things that we can more 
wisely forego during the years just ahead 
than provisions for schools, for colleges, 
and for economic research. In fact, we 
should consciously set out to strengthen 
every agency and facility which will help 
us to meet the economic stresses which 
will doubtless follow the war, whatever 
its outcome. It would indeed be irony to 
win a war for freedom only to succumb 
to despotism in the postwar period. 

One final point should be made crystal 
clear. Educators make no request for 
special consideration in this period of na- 
tional emergency. In the first World 
War they showed themselves as willing 
to sacrifice as any other group. They are 
no less patriotic in the crisis we are facing 
today. We would do less than our duty, 
however, if we were not to urge that 
intelligence should mark public policy in 
this emergency. Every decision made af- 
fecting education in this period should 
take full account of the importance of 
this service in building a nation sound 
in spirit, mind, and body, and qualified 
to meet all demands of this critical epoch 
in human history whether in peace or 1n 
war. [This material is being reprinted 
as Personal Growth Leaflet 146.| 
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Convention 


HE SEVENTY-FIRST annual conven- 

tion of the American Association 

of School Administrators held in 
Atlantic City, February 22-27, was 
notable: 


For excellent planning and manage- 
ment of programs by President Carroll 


R. Reed. 


For its timely theme: “To Provide for 
the Common Defense: To Promote the 
General Welfare: To Secure the Blessings 
of Liberty.” 

For the uniformly high level which 
characterized the program thruout. 


For an array of speakers who drew 
and held excellent crowds down to and 
including the final session on Thursday 
afternoon. 


For earnest thinking and speaking on 
the issues involved in education and de- 
fense by members of the profession as 
well as by such laymen as Philip Mur- 
ray, president, CIO; Major George 
Fielding Eliot, author and military ex- 
pert; Everett R. Clinchy, president, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews; Gerhart Seger, political refugee 
and former member of the German 
Reichstag; Colonel George Drew, Leader 
of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition for 
the Province of Ontario, Canada; and 
Dr. Hu-Shih, Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States. 


For the series of fruitful group discus- 
sion meetings on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday afternoons where much 


of the best convention work was car- 
ried out. 


For the exceptional quality of the non- 
speaking features of the program, in- 
cluding the Hampton Institute Quar- 
tette, Henry Hotz and his Madrigal 
Singers, the radio artists of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the Heinz 
Chapel Choir of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Detroit Schoolmen’s Club 
Chorus, and an excellent program pre- 
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sented by the Associated Exhibitors in- 
cluding the NBC Orchestra, Gladys 
Swarthout, and the famed radio Quiz 
Kids. 


For the determination expressed on 
every hand never to surrender to attacks 
currently being made on schools and 
textbooks. [See statement by A. J. Stod- 
dard on page 108.| 


For an incidental feature of the pro- 
gram which proved popular—the pre- 
sentation of special films including “The 
Last Stronghold,”, a new documentary 
film portraying American scenes during 
the last twenty-seven years and a group 
of British war films picturing conditions 
existing in Britain today. 


For the anniversaries observed by or- 
ganizations meeting in connection with 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, including the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, and the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges which ob- 
served 25th anniversaries, and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals which celebrated its 20th anniver- 
sary. 


For one of the finest exhibits of school 
equipment and materials that has ever 
been staged. In the opinion of veteran 
convention men, the exhibits held in 
connection with the conventions of the 
AASA enlist the participation of more 
firms and organizations than any other 
annually operated exhibit. Two hundred 
eighty-two firms and organizations were 
represented and 1325 people were regis- 
tered as representatives of exhibitors. 

For the well-merited selection of for- 
mer Commissioner Frank P. Graves of 
New York to receive the annual Ameri- 
can Education Award. 


Officers and Executive Committee of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators: Front row—J. W. Ramsey, 
Ben G. Graham, Carroll R. Reed, 
W. Howard Pillsbury, H. M. Corning. 
Back row—Jesse H. Mason, Homer W. 
Anderson, Stanley H. Rolfe, William J. 
Hamilton, S. D. Shankland. 


For liberal nationwide coverage by 
radio—eleven network programs and 
several local broadcasts. 


For the superb weather which made 
the boardwalk most inviting. 


For the 124 breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners listed in the Official Program 
and the 55 organizations noted as hold- 
ing meetings in addition to sessions of 
the 13 officially recognized allied organi- 
zations. 


For the presentation of the AASA 
timely nineteenth yearbook, “Education 
for Family Life.” E. W. Jacobsen, dean, 
School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was chairman of the Yearbook 
Commission and in charge of the pre- 
sentation program, which included a 
ritual of music and quotations emphasiz- 
ing the values in home life and a 
thought-provoking address by President 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of Mills Col- 
lege. 

For the work of the Convention Sum- 
marization Committee, Henry H. Hill, 
superintendent of schools, Lexington, 
Ky., chairman. Members of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors present on Thursday were provided 
with a 32-page Summary. A copy was 
also mailed to each member. The Offi- 
cial Report of the convention was pub- 
lished by the AASA late in March and 
distributed to members. Containing all 
general session addresses, it may be ob- 
tained for $1 from the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 


Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Teachers Colleges at Atlantic City 


HE VISION of 
Horace 
Mann in 


establishing the 
first public nor- 
mal school in 
1839 has _ been 
proved ten-thou- 
sandfold in the 
development that 
has since taken 
place in the prep- 
aration of teachers. The normal school 
has spread across the continent; it has 
enrolled vast numbers of students; it 
has trained the cream of the nation’s 
teachers; it has supplied most promising 
candidates for the graduate schools of 
the universities; it has acquired much 
property and great influence; and it has 
grown into a teachers college, giving a 
quality of education not excelled by any 
other type of college. 

This inspiring story of American 
achievement was told at the twenty- 
fifth meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges at its At- 
lantic City meeting on February 21 
when Dr. Charles W. Hunt, who as 
secretary of the association has done 
more than any other one man to advance 
its work, gave an illustrated account of 
the past 25 years. Dr. Hunt is principal 
of the State Normal School, Oneonta, 
New York. He showed pictures of the 
five men who met in Chicago in 1917 to 
found the association—Homer H. Seer- 
ley of Iowa; John R. Kirk of Missouri; 
Charles McKenny of Michigan; David 
Felmley of Illinois; and H. C. Minnich 
of Ohio, the only one of these men now 
alive. 

The membership of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges [an 
NEA Department] now includes 185 in- 
stitutions, representing 43 states. Said Dr. 
Hunt: 


“The development of these institutions 
within these 25 years constitutes a remark- 
able chapter in the history of American 
education. The first normal school was 
founded in 1839. From being weak and 
isolated institutions in the first 75 years, 
the teachers colleges have grown to be a 
major influence in American education 
during the last quarter century. 


PRESIDENT SELKE 
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“Their physical resources have quad- 
rupled. The typical institution in 1915 
had a physical plant worth about $300,000. 
Today the typical plant is worth a million 
and a quarter. Twenty-five percent of the 
institutions have plants worth two million 
dollars or more. 

“The number of students has doubled. 
Twenty-five years ago 80 percent of the 
graduates had only two years of college 
work. In 1915 in a hundred institutions 
412 degrees were awarded. In 1940, 80 
percent of the graduates had four years 
of preparation, and in a hundred institu- 
tions more than 17,000 were graduated 
with the bachelor’s degree. 

“The typical library in 1915 had 7000 
volumes. In 1940 the typical library had 
28,000 volumes. 

“The change in the preparation of mem- 
bers of the staff reflects the development 
in curriculums and the new standards. In 
1915, 43 percent of the staffs had no de- 
grees; 35 percent had a bachelor’s degree; 
17 percent the master’s degree; and 5 per- 
cent the doctor’s degree. In 1940, 8 per- 
cent had the bachelor’s degree; 66 percent 
the master’s degree; 25 percent the doctor’s 
degree. The number of staff members had 
doubled. 

“The association has organized a pro- 
gram of selfappraisal and improvement. 
The association is in effect a school for 
executives. During the twenty-four years 
500 committee assignments have been 
made, to 116 different men. Standards for 
accrediting have been devised from care- 
ful studies of existing conditions and desir- 
able objectives have been set up. An ac- 
credited list is maintained, on which there 
are now 158 institutions. This program of 
selfeducation has resulted in improve- 
ments in all phases of institutional life. 
The interchange of information has been 
facilitated. A yearbook has been printed. 

“These institutions sprang out of the 
basic needs of a young democracy. Their 
primary purpose is the education of leaders 
to facilitate the transfer and improvement 
of the national culture for all the people. 
Their substantial growth and development 
in the last 25 years is fortunate. Their 
responsibility to the common people makes 
them at this time especially significant in- 
stitutions in the continuance of the demo- 
cratic process. Ability to organize a pro- 
gram appropriate to the needs of the next 
25 years will determine their future use- 
fulness.” 


The Atlantic City meetings of the 


Teachers Colleges ranked second only to 
the general sessions. The program was 
largely planned by that great pioneer, 
W. A. Brandenburg, late president of 
the Association and of the State Teach- 
ers College at Pittsburg, Kansas. It was 
carried to fruition by the vicepresident— 
another able leader who has exceptional 
skill as a presiding officer—President 
W. W. Parker of Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. 

At the Friday morning session, Presi- 
dent George A. Selke of Minnesota State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, presented a 
beautiful tribute to the memory of W. 
A. Brandenburg; President Frank E. 
Baker, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, made a brilliant address on 
“Changing Social Aims in the Educa- 
tion of Teachers” [see page 99 of this 
JournaL]| which was discussed by Presi- 
dent J. T. Anderson of Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Wayne; and Presi- 
dent Selke gave an address on “Appeal- 
ing to the Learner” which was discussed 
by President Robert G. Buzzard of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 

At the Friday afternoon session, Paul 
A. Witty of Northwestern University 
gave a critical evaluation of the Terman- 
Stoddard debate on intelligence tests, 
and W. Earl Armstrong of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education reported on 
its work. 

At the Friday banquet meeting, there 
was exceptionally fine music by the 
choir from New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Trenton; Secretary Hunt's 
review of 25 years of progress; reminis- 
cences by Dr. Minnich of the School 
of Education, Miami University; and an 
eloquent account by U. S. Commissioner 
Studebaker of the part schools are play- 
ing in the national defense program. 

At the Saturday morning. session, 
President Albert Lindsay Rowland of 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College at 
Shippensburg talked on “The Youth 
Movement in the United States.” The 
Saturday evening meeting was given 
over to discussion of such topics as the 
Cooperative Study of Teacher Educa- 
tion and the National Teachers Exami- 
nations. 

For a list of the officers of this depart- 
ment see page A-84. 
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HEN NIGHT prevails, said Chanti- 

cleer, then it is fine to think of 

the light. It is also wise. The 
night that threatens our nation is in 
part a threat by military forces, but 
much more a result of a failure on our 
part continually to clarify the meanings 
of democracy and to develop an un- 
wavering faith in it. The American way 
of life is based on three faiths: First, that 
the maximum happiness of every in- 
‘dividual is the purpose of all human 
association. Second, that every human 
personality is worthy of respect. Third, 
that the wisest decisions concerning 
broad social policies result from the 
pooling of opinions from the wisdom of 
all who are concerned—Tuomas H. 
Briccs, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


AT THIS TIME, education’s most impor- 
tant contribution to national defense is 
the building of the morale of our young 
citizens —Brn G. GRAHAM, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


As Lone as there were free elections in 
Germany, Hitler never got a majority of 
Votes. Hitler came to power on terror 
and maintains it by terror. This terror is 
even effective in the United States be- 
cause a number of German Americans 
—of which not more than 5 percent are 
Nazis or Nazi-sympathizers—are afraid 
of repercussions on their relatives in the 
old country. The diplomatic representa- 
tion of Germany in the U. S. is the gen- 
eral staff of the Fifth Column. Diplo- 
mats from totalitarian countries act as 
‘Tepresentatives of their system of gov- 
‘rnment as well as their nation —Ger- 
HaRT Secer, German political refugee. 
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IN THE CoNDUCT of education let us not 
lose sight of the fact that democracy needs 
leadership just as vitally as it needs an 
intelligent citizenry—Harorp E. Stas- 
sEN, Governor of Minnesota. 


GovERNMENT by law can function only 
when it has some form.of effectively or- 
ganized force for the enforcement of 
order against the law-breakers and the 
peace-disturbers. This is true in internal 
government and we are now learning at 
terrific cost that it is equally true in 
international order and government.— 
Dr. Hu-Suiu, Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States. 


THE Quest for beauty is among the most 
practical things of life for a living hu- 
man spirit—T. V. SmitH, University of 
Chicago. 


A urtrte Negro boy once defined edu- 
cation as “being able to read the signs, 
so’s you'll know which way to go.” The 
people of democratic America are con- 
fronted with many signs today. Whether 
we take a road leading to our own de- 
struction will depend in a great measure 
upon the enlightenment and moral in- 
tegrity of our citizenry. Teacher-training 
institutions must lead the way to a better 
day by giving prospective teachers a 
sense of social understanding and a feel- 
ing of social responsibility —J. T. ANDER- 
SON, president, State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska. 


A LIBERAL MEASURE Of federal support to 
education, when channeled thru the regu- 
larly constituted educational authorities, 
can bring immediate and effective results 
in strengthening our common life—J. W. 
STUDEBAKER, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


® at Atlantic City 


IF sTRIKEs menace the national defense 
program, it will be due to industry’s re- 
fusal to allow the worker to raise his 
living standards. Six of the country’s 
largest corporations earned $669,780,000 
for 1940 with 885,000 employees. They 
earned from $420 to $2200 per year per 
employee. Is this a fair economic sys- 
tem? Does this kind of a system provide 
for workers employed in America an 
equitable distribution of the profits 
derived from individual effort and initia- 
tive?-—Puitip Murray, president, CIO. 
IcNorANCE is of the greatest value in 
helping spread propaganda, and the edu- 
cational side of our life is quite as im- 
portant to our national security as the 
building of war machines.— JosEPH 
Starnes, U. S. Congressman from Ala- 
bama. 


America is faced with a definite choice. 
Shall we take control of the future and 
use it hopefully, prayerfully, and in ac- 
cordance with the ideals of free men or 
shall we permit it to pass into hands of 
men of ill-will who have no conception 
of democracy? The trial must come. I 
am convinced that the American people 
will meet the challenge—strong, united, 
confident of victory—Mayor GeorcE 
Frevpine Exiot, military expert. 


Democracy has its rise in the home. In- 
dividuals must there learn to live co- 
operatively, however various their per- 
sonalities. Children cannot be raised to 
sane maturity without affection and in- 
telligence —AvureELia Henry REINHARDT, 
president, Mills College, California. 


Youtu’s number one problem is that of 
the most fruitful educational investment 
of the years before twenty-one. Whether 
they shall be spent in demoralizing idle- 
ness or in invigorating selfdevelopment 
depends partly upon the individual and 
partly upon the extent and character 
of the educational opportunities made 
available by society—Paut V. McNutt, 
administrator, Federal Security Agency. 
THE REAL HOPE for any measure of last- 
ing peace and security after this war is 
over depends upon some practical meas- 
ure of organized cooperation between 
the English-speaking democracies.—Cot- 
ONEL GEorGcE Drew, Leader of His Maj- 
esty’s Loyal Opposition, Ontario, Canada. 
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We Intend To Continue.... 


N A counTRY which enjoys the bless- 
ings of free speech, free inquiry, 
and a free press, the public schools— 

like all other social institutions—are al- 
ways objects of public discussion. We, 
who work in the public schools, are 
glad that this is so. 

The normal processes of public ap- 
praisal of the schools, and the conse- 
quent improvement of them, are being 
hampered and diverted by a new situa- 
tion. By innuendo and endless repeti- 
tion which cover up the lack of real 
evidence, American people are being 
asked to suspect that their schools, their 
teachers, their youth, and their text- 
books are disloyal and subversive. A 
proper appreciation of our duties as 
teachers and of our rights as American 
citizens requires that we adopt and 
prosecute a vigorous, constructive policy 
with reference to these criticisms of 
education. 

Criticisms of education vary with re- 
gard to their accuracy. They vary with 
regard to the competence of the critics 
to form a judgment on the subjects 
at issue. They vary with regard to their 
total effect upon the efficiency of our 
schools. 

Insofar as our critics are honest and 
competent, let us give them a hearing 
and enlist their help in providing a 
program of education which will meet 
the needs of the American people. If 
our critics are honest but misled, let 
us enli,hten them. If our critics are 
dishonest or incompetent, we have no 
choice but to stand up and fight these 
enemies of education and of democracy. 

The schools are a great agency of 
national defense. They will remain 
great as long as they remain impartial. 
School people do not arrogate unto 
themselves the exclusive privilege of de- 
fining patriotism, nor will they suffer 
any other group to usurp that function. 

The school administrator may adopt 
any one of three types of policy toward 
these charges of subversive tendencies 
in education. One possible policy would 
be to remove from the schools any dis- 
cussion of any topic which might, by 
any stretch of imagination, be misun- 
derstood by, or unpalatable to, any in- 
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fluential person or group in the com- 
munity. This is the typical policy of 
the timid soul. If followed, it would 
effectively destroy the usefulness of 
our schools in serving the nation in 
this great hour of need. 

The second possible policy would be to 
teach only those things which powerful 
or privileged minorities of any class 
want the schools to teach. This is the 
policy of appeasement and it is, if any- 
thing, a more abject betrayal of Ameri- 
can ideals than the policy of the “timid 
soul,” 

American school administrators will 
not adopt either of these inadequate 
and unworthy policies. Let us adopt, 
instead, a policy of bold and construc- 
tive leadership. Let us call to the sup- 
port of the schools the wisdom and 
cooperation of all people of goodwill. 

The teachers and school administra- 
tors of America will not be “the last 
to surrender” to the attack on freedom; 
we will never surrender to it. We in- 
that our 
American democracy is an_ infinitely 


tend to continue to teach 
precious heritage that we must preserve 
at all costs. We intend to continue to 
teach that the national heroes of our 
and 


country red-blooded 


women, and not little “tin gods,” who 


were men 
could never under any circumstances 
make a wrong decision. We intend to 
continue to express the faith that men 
and women can govern themselves and 
can maintain a great system of schools 
without abdicating that prerogative to 
any individual or minority. We intend 
to continue to stress the great achieve- 
ments of our democracy, as well as the 
points at which our democracy is in 
process of achieving its ideals. We intend 
to continue to summon the splendid 
enthusiasms of youth to the unyielding 
defense of the democracy already won, 
and to the extension of that democracy 


in all fields of human life. We intend 
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to continue to deal with importa, 
controversial questions in our gcho 
in order that children may know sop, 
thing about the problems of our county 
remembering that they are the childp. 
of a free people, children who a 
themselves destined to inherit the gr 

tradition of human dignity and hy 

liberty. We intend to continue to Re 
the importance of free enterprise, W 
intend to continue to insist that ¢ 
school itself shall remain a free ¢ 
prise. 








































Such teachings are not subye 
They are the very heart of the dg 
racy which we intend to continue 
fend and extend for ourselves ang 
posterity. Subversive means “to 
throw from the foundation.” And 
is the foundation of our demog 
Is it not, in the last analysis, 
telligence, judgment, information) 
education of all the people? We 
that any democracy without a 
education for all the people cannot 
endure. This being so, what sh 
be said of those who ignorant 
knowingly undermine the effectivg 
of the schools and circulate falsel 
about the loyalty of the people ¥ 
serve in them? We who serve inf 
schools confidently refer that q 
to all the American people. 

This is not just a question of f 
to learn. This is not just a question 
one textbook or The 
lenge that faces us is one of keg 
faith with the American people 
the ideals which they cherish, 


another. 


American people, if given acces 
the facts and if they are not stamp 
by false propaganda, want their 
to be free institutions. They recog 
in their schools, not only the 
proving-ground of democracy, bu 
the strongest safeguard of our 
cratic rights and_ responsibilities) 
fail the American 
We must recognize the present 
lenge for what it is. We extend cod 


must not 


tion to every honest and wellinfa 
effort to improve the schools, b 
are also prepared to repel any attem 
divide the American people 
shake their confidence in their 


PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES 


The Garden Party 


at which the I-B children at West Queen Anne School, Seattle, 
Washington, entertained their kindergarten friends was the 
culmination of weeks of planning and activity: 


Before spring vacation the children planted radish, lettuce, and 
onion seeds in a corner of the schoolgrounds. 

Ajter harvesting the “crop,” children prepared it for the table. 
The children decided to make their own cream into butter. 
Crackers were buttered and the buttermilk sampled. 

It was fun to make combination nutcups and place cards. 

As the children escorted their kindergarten guests to their places, 
several boys and girls sang a little song about the vegetables. 
Saying grace seemed to mean more than usual this time. 


“Be 








My Most Interesting Project 


developed in a special English 
class to which I had looked for- 


ward without enthusiasm, admits 


LILLIAN G. BROWN 
Polson Highschool, Polson, Montana 


the fall semester a special class for 

pupils having marked difficulty 
with English. The class was assigned to 
me. I asked my colleagues to add to their 
lists of pupils recommended for the 
course, brief summaries of each pupil’s 
difficulties. I arranged to have the class 
meet in two sections, which would give 
me, I estirnated, fewer than twenty 
pupils in each section and would permit 
individual instruction based on a work- 
book in remedial English. 

When the lists came on the last day 
of school, I found, to my dismay, that 
sixty-eight pupils—a fifth of the total en- 
rolment of our senior highschool—were 
recommended for the course. My plans 
for individual instruction were wrecked. 

By the time I had read the teachers’ 
comments about some of the uncoop- 
erative boys, I knew that my plans must 
be abandoned. Of course, I could at- 
tempt to enforce rigid discipline—with 
a consequent growth of resentment. I 
could try to force upon these misguided 
children quantities of detested grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. I could turn 
my classroom into a battleground that 
would leave every pupil with a lifelong 
hatred of English. 

But I destroyed my outline and made 
a new beginning, trying to focus my at- 
tention less upon the shortcomings of 
pupils and more upon the inadequacies 
of the English courses in meeting their 
needs: What kind of lives would they 
lead after they left highschool? Ours is 
a county seat town, the shopping center 
of a farming district. Most of our grad- 
uates remain here or in neighboring 
towns. They farm, clerk in stores, or 
find employment in our small industries. 
Few of the group for which I must plan 
would attend college, tho one or two 
might take a course in agriculture at 
the state college. 

Which of their activities could be re- 
lated to their work in English? They 
would read the daily papers and their 
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favorite magazines. They would turn to 
radio programs or motion pictures for 
amusement. Occasionally they would 
write a letter. Perhaps they would take 
part in the administration of their local 
government. 

What could I give these pupils that 
they could use? What could I do to 
change their attitude toward English? 
The change of attitude must come first. 
I must teach them to respect their own 
language and to learn how it grew in re- 
sponse to the needs of men. They must 
understand that the English language is 
still growing and that their own genera- 
tion has contributions to make. 

We began by discussing the probable 
origin of speech. We talked about primi- 
tive men and how they might have com- 
municated with each other. This was 
interesting to us because we had all seen 
Indians communicate with each other 
by sign language. We went on to find 
out about written language. Using our 
library for reference, we discussed every 
form of communication from smoke 
signals to cuneiform writing. For ex- 
amples of picture writing we turned 
again to Indian life. We had all seen 
records left by western tribes and knew 
that many designs in Indian art have 
meaning. 

We learned that language, written 
and spoken, filled the need of one man 
to communicate with another that to- 
gether they might accomplish what 
neither could do singly. Students could 
see that civilization had advanced as 
men became able to transmit their ideas 
to each other and to work and plan to- 
gether. At this point one boy discovered 
that democracy was the result of men’s 
ability to exchange thoughts and to work 
out for themselves principles guarantee- 
ing the right of free expression. Another 
rather shy student explained that citi- 
zens of some European countries had 
lost their liberty because they had first 
parted with their right to tell their ideas 
and opinions to their fellow-citizens. 

We were ready now for our second 
unit, which dealt with the peoples who 
had given us our language. Beginning 
with our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, we pre- 
pared for our notebooks a summary of 
groups that had contributed to the Eng- 
lish language. We read, without any 
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more difficulty than the average four, 
year student manifests, part of the Pro, ! 
log to the Canterbury Tales. 

Having given our work its historicg| 
background, we began a study of th 
structure of words. We sought English 
derivatives of Latin, Greek, and Fren¢, 
roots. We found that our unabridged | 
dictionary included stories about word: 

Our third unit was devoted to study 
of the sentence. Deciding that the yerh 
was the important part of the sentence 
we studied the use of verbs in expressing 
various kinds of action. We studied wor | 
order and made sure that we could ree. 
ognize complete verbs. Then we related 
other parts of the sentence to the verb, 
We used a simple type of diagram. After 
six weeks on this unit, every pupil, told 
to write a paragraph, used complete sen. | 
tences. 

It is too soon to tell definitely the re 
sults of such a course, but a few can he. 
seen. Since a record of all the work is! 
made in notebooks, the habit of taking} 
notes has been extended, in some cases,’ 
to other subjects. Some students in this 
group tried out for the school play; two | 
were assigned parts. Later, the class sug. | 
gested that we give a radio play as our 
contribution to an assembly. Many of 
these students had never before taken 
part in a school activity. 

My plans for the next units are sub 
ject to change as the students’ needs be 
come increasingly clear. We shall con 
tinue assigned reading from books and 
magazines. Since anything related to the 
radio seems to call forth interest, we shall | 
center our oral and written work in the! 
writing of programs to be presented over } 
the public address system. 

This class has broadened my outlook 
upon my work and given me a better 
understanding of what I owe my sti} 
dents. Learning and public education} 
were once held in high repute in out 
country. To this respect for our achieve | 
ments and pride in our institutions, we 
owe much of America’s greatness. If out | 
young people have grown less apprecia | 
tive of our heritage of culture, perhaps | 
it is because we teachers have failed to 
distinguish between the important and 
the trivial. It is for us to re-create and | 
transmit the spiritual values which aft} 
basic in our democracy. 
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A Southern Program of 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


of several important educational 

problems facing the South. Other 
sections of the country occasionally di- 
rect rather barbed remarks at the South 
about its lack of interest (financial and 
otherwise) in the education of the 
Negro. It is my purpose to outline a 
program of Negro education that had 
its inception four years ago and is still 
in process of development in Shreveport 
and Caddo Parish, Louisiana. 

Shreveport and Caddo Parish [county | 
constitute a single administrative unit 
having a total population of almost 150,- 
ooo. About 45 percent of this population 
is Negro. Of the Negro population about 
55 percent live in the parish outside the 
city. 

Caddo Parish, with almost 16,000 
Negro children of school age divided 
almost equally between the city of 
Shreveport and rural areas in the parish, 
began to revise its program of Negro 
education four years ago. Up to that 
time the old program of the Three R’s 
had held sway. For several years its in- 
adequacy had been realized and a care- 
ful study of the needs of Negro people 
had been made. 

One of the things revealed was that 
Negro people in the parish generally 
had very few of the basic necessities of 
life, i. ¢., something to eat and wear, 
unless they got it from government re- 
lief. More important, they seemed ngt to 
know much about how to help them- 
selves. A small section of the parish in 
which the need seemed to be greatest 
was selected to try out a program of 
adult education. After careful selection, 
a Negro agricultural teacher was em- 
ployed and sent into this area to live 
and work among his people. He was 
given a triple assignment: First, he was 
to show his people how to grow and 
conserve their own food in every way 
possible; second, to teach his people bet- 
ter methods of growing, conserving, 
and marketing cash crops in order that 
they might be able to purchase more of 
life’s necessities; and third, to develop 
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a program of home and community 
improvement. 

It took three years of careful work 
and planning to show real results. Out 
of it came gardening and canning clubs 
on an extensive scale. Houses were 
screened. Whole communities engaged 
in mattress-making for themselves. Cof- 
fins were community-made at small ex- 
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pense to save the high prices of those 
factory-made. Several new crops were 
added to the cotton and corn of other 
years. Yields and quality were improved 
on the latter. Negro farmers were taught 
how to cure meat, make harness from 
home-produced leather, treat sick live- 
stock, improve their orchards by graft- 
ing and in other ways, and mend their 
own farm tools. '. 

With this success back of us, the pro- 
gram of adult education was extended. 
Four new centers have been established 
with a trained Negro in charge of each. 
A Negro man has been employed to 
carry on and supervise adult education 
for the entire parish. The work will be 
developed slowly in order that it may be 
morg¢ carefully and successfully done. 

It was not difficult to see that the pro- 
gram of education for Negroes in our 
public schools was meeting neither the 
needs of children as such or as adults. 
They were being taught the Three R’s 
very poorly by a teaching personnel so 
thoroly imbued in their college experi- 
ence with the academic viewpoint that 


they did not realize there could be any 
other kind of education. 

We decided to retain the socalled 
Three R’s in proper measure. Along 
with this decision. an evident need was 
seen to modernize the teaching, to add 
instruction in as many things as possible 
that would enable Negro children to 
make a better living and have a better 
home life as adults. 

It was not feasible to dismiss nearly 
four hundred Negro teachers of the city 
and parish. Nor were new teachers 
available from Negro colleges better 
trained than those in service. The prob- 
lem resolved itself into an inservice re- 
training of an almost complete teaching 
personnel. Two competently trained 
Negro women were employed as gen- 
eral supervisors of instruction. We de- 
veloped our own program for the re- 
training of the Negro teachers of the 
entire parish. The Caddo Parish School- 
board, without hesitancy, voted the nec- 
essary funds to operate a summer school 
of college grade for teachers of the par- 
ish without expense to them. This sum- 
mer school has been in operation now 
for four years and will be continued. It 
is not compulsory, but about 70 percent 
of the teachers of the parish attend it 
each summer. 

The parish summer school for Negro 
teachers has been operated on a simple 
formula. Its program has been to in- 
struct the teachers in the manner and to 
teach them the same things they will be 
expected to use in their classrooms dur- 
ing the school year. Some of the faculty 
members have been carefully selected 
from those college professors willing to 
try out a new point of view. Others have 
been selected from progressive teachers 
in our own force. All are Negroes except 
the director, who is the principal of a 
white highschool in the parish. 

What has been taught and how? Fac- 
tual courses and methods classes have 
been combined to a large extent. There 
have been courses in reading, history, 
arithmetic, elementary science, and art 
taught in a modernized manner. Teach- 
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opened Negro trade school in Shreve. 
port. Training in many trades—such as 





shoemaking, commercial sewing and 
cooking, and beauty culture, that are : 
open to Negroes in the city—is offered. } 
Each highschool graduate is required to 
spend at least one year out of the four 
highschool years in this trade school, 
Night school classes are also offered to 
adults. 

The Caddo Parish program for Negro 





ers have also been taught how to sew 
and to teach sewing. Cooking, canning, 
woodwork, hog raising, poultry raising, 
gardening, agriculture are a prominent 
part of the schedule. 

Along with this summer school for 
teachers there has been a demonstration 
school where can be seen children being 
taught under the new program. 

A special feature of the parish pro- 
gram for Negro education is the recently 





education has already begun to show re- 
sults. The teaching force is much more 
alive to its opportunities to improve the 
lot of Negro people thru practical educa- 
tion. Parents show many evidences of a 
desire to help themselves and their chil- 
dren. It is our plan to keep the program 
in its developmental stage so that it will 


not become static. 





UPPER LEFT—Students in the can- 
ning club of the Cypress school, a 
one-room Negro school of Caddo 
Parish, exhibit their work. CENTER 
RIGHT—Students learn to cure 
green leather at the Springridge 
rural school, CENTER LEFT—Caddo 
Parish Negro teachers learn to 
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make mattresses in the summer 
school. Later they conduct classes 
in mattress-making for adults in 
their communities. LOWER RIGHT— 
Boys of the Oak Hill rural school 
add a home economics unit to 
their school under the direction 
of their teacher. Rural students 
have built a number of schools. 
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So thru the night rode Paul Revere; 
And so thru the night went his cry of 


alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm— 


Acry of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at the 


door, 
And a word that shall echo forever more! 


For, borne on the night-wind of the past, 
Thru all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoofbeats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


HESE LINES from Longfellow’s great 

poem, familiar to every American 

from schooldays, suggest that the 
citizens of the nation will ever be vigi- 
lant in protection of American ideals of 
liberty and freedom. In time of world 
crisis the teachers of the nation return 
to Boston and to Faneuil Hall, Old 
North Church, and other shrines where 
began so many of the traditions which 
have shaped our course as a nation. 

Appropriately, President Donald Du- 
Shane is building a strong program for 
the seventy-ninth annual convention of 
the National Education Association 
around the theme: “The School’s Part 
in the Maintenance and Development of 
Democracy.” From June 29 to July 3 
thousands of members of the teaching 
profession will consider vital and imme- 
diate problems which must be studied 
against the background of present world 
conditions by every citizen who values 
freedom. 

The convention will open Sunday 
afternoon, June 29, with three vesper 
services held simultaneously: One in 
Faneuil Hall [“The Cradle of Liberty,” 
constructed in 1742, scene of famous 
orations by Wendell Phillips, Webster, 
and others]; one in Old North Church 
[pictured on this page]; and one in 
King’s Chapel [first Episcopal Church 
in New England, established in 1688}. 

One of the highpoints of the conven- 
tion will be the Life Members Friend- 
ship Dinner Sunday evening at Boston’s 
Hotel Statler. The Life Members of 
the Association invite all friends of the 
schools and of education to attend and 
share in the fellowship of this great 
dinner. Excellent music and one of the 
best programs of the convention promise 
to attract a record attendance. Previously 
this dinner was open only to Life Mem- 
bers of the Association and had been on 
Monday evening. 
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Boston Invites the 
Nation’s Teachers 


Monday morning will see another in- 
novation in program planning. The first 
general session will feature greetings 
from officials of Massachusetts, a_re- 
sponse from the National Education As- 
sociation, and a short keynote address 
by President DuShane. Following this 
program will be one-hour conference 
meetings of the 27 NEA committees, 
carried on simultaneously and open to 
listening audiences. While these confer- 
ences are in session, there will be one 
general meeting of officers of NEA de- 
partments to discuss common depart- 
mental problems. 

A successful feature of last year’s con- 
vention will be repeated at Boston: 
Three national seminars, composed of 
panel representatives from every state in 
the Union, will again discuss vital na- 
tional issues facing education in the new 
defense economy. Whereas last year’s 
meetings were open only to seminar 
members, this year the seminars will be 
open to listening audiences. To enable 
everyone to attend, the seminars have 
been scheduled from 4 to 5:30 pm be- 
tween close of the afternoon meetings 
and the dinner hour. 

The first general evening session on 
Monday will deal with the world situa- 
tion as we face it on June 30, 1941. At 
10 pM Boston teachers will give a recep- 
tion to the President of the NEA. The 
Tuesday evening general session on July 
1 will deal with the subject, “The Wel- 
fare of Democracy Demands Better Op- 
portunities for Children and Teachers.” 
And on Wednesday night, July 2, 
speakers of national reputation will dis- 
cuss “The School’s Responsibility in 
Meeting the Problems of All Young 
People.” 

Morning assemblies dealing with spe- 
cific problems facing classroom teachers 
will parallel the meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday as at previous con- 
ventions. The Wednesday morning meet- 
ings will feature six discussion groups 
dealing with ways to make democracy 
effective thru education. 

In the afternoons more than fifty 


groups— including 
NEA departments 
and allied associa- 
tions—will meet to 
discuss problems 
in every area and 
branch of the 
school system. 

Altho the tenor 
of world affairs 
creates a note of 
seriousness in con- 
vention program 
and theme, a va- 
riety of entertain- 
ment and good fellowship will be pro- 
vided at Boston which will send dele- 
gates back home inspired and refreshed. 

The program of the convention will 
close on Thursday night, July 3, and the 
Boston NEA Committee is planning a 
series of pilgrimages to patriotic and 
literary shrines in and around Boston on 
Friday, July 4. Delegates may enjoy a 
harbor sail, visit the waterfront, or re- 
view American history at such places as 
Bunker Hill, Lexington and Concord, 
and Plymouth Rock. 

In keeping with the practice begun 
last year, there will be a post-convention 
conference of officers of the NEA, mem- 
bers of the headquarters staff, and sec- 
retaries of state teachers associations, 
who will meet for dinner on Friday, 
July 4, and on Saturday morning and 
afternoon to discuss ways by which the 
NEA and state associations can work to- 
gether most effectively. 

And so Boston invites the nation’s 
teachers to enjoy a great convention of 
study, inspiration, new friendships, and 
broad outlooks. From 12 to 15 thousand 
teachers will be present at Boston. As- 
sume that each one talks with a hundred 
others about some problem, some idea, 
some teaching device, and you have over 
a million exchanges—one of the great- 
est clearinghouses on earth. 

Plan to accept Boston’s invitation. 
More information will appear in the 
May JournaL. 

—Wittarp E, Givens, executive sec- 
retary, NEA. 
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How Do You Select Your 
NEA State Director ? 


of the National Education Associa- 

tion—yet comparatively few mem- 
bers of the NEA know how they are 
chosen. 

Until 1937 all State Directors were 
elected annually for a term of one year. 
Experience showed that this arrange- 
ment was not wholly satisfactory. There- 
fore, the Bylaws and Standing Rules 
were amended, four years ago, to pro- 
vide a three-year term for State Direc- 
tors with one-third elected each year. 

The Charter and Bylaws provide that 
the State Directors shall be elected by 
the Representative Assembly at the an- 
nual summer meeting but that they shall 
be nominated by the delegates from each 
state Monday noon of the annual con- 
vention week. 

Leaders in some states, however, feel- 
ing that the State Director should be 
selected by the state association, have 
made arrangements for this procedure. 
In Ohio and Pennsylvania the State Di- 
rector is recommended by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the state associa- 
tion. In several other states he is named 
by the Executive Committee of the state 
association. 

The plan of having the State Director 
named by the state association is more 
democratic and tends to integrate the 
state association with the national or- 
ganization. In North Carolina the State 
Director is an ex-officio member of the 
Board of Directors of the state education 
association. This is an excellent arrange- 
ment, tending to coordinate the work of 
the state and national associations. 

In order to be eligible to serve as a 
State Director, one must have been a 
member of the NEA, of the state and of 
the local association, with dues paid, for 
at least three years immediately preced- 
ing election. Leaders are coming to rec- 
ognize also that the State Director, in 
order to serve most effectively, should 
be an outstanding representative of the 
profession in his state, thoroly familiar 
with organization problems and with 
demonstrated ability to secure the co- 


Si DIRECTORS are important officers 
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operation of state and local leaders. 

State Directors are instructed in the 
Bylaws to do all within their power “to 
make the National Education Associa- 
tion a useful and honorable institution.” 

While the Representative Assembly 
is charged with the responsibility for 
adopting the policies of the Association, 
the Board of Directors helps to formu- 
late the policies and sees that they are 
carried out. The Representative Assem- 
bly, consisting of approximately 1500 
members, is entirely too large a body 
to give detailed study to the enormous 
number of problems on which the 
strength and efficiency of the Associa- 
tion depend. Its constantly changing 
personnel also hampers its effectiveness. 
Approximately 75 percent of its mem- 
bers are new each year. The Board of 
Directors, therefore, serves both as a 
guide and a stabilizing influence in the 
affairs of the Association. 

The major responsibilities of the 
Board of Directors, as specified in the 
Bylaws and developed thru many years 
of experience, may be summarized: 

[1] To receive and consider with care 
the reports of the officers and committees 
of the Association. 

[2] To recommend policies to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

[3] To elect annually one member of 
the NEA Board of Trustees and two 
members of the Executive Committee. 

[4] To prepare and present cto the Rep- 
resentative Assembly the annual financial 
budget of the Association. 

[5] To approve all bills incurred by the 
Association and its officers. 

[6] To appropriate from current funds 
amounts of money ordered by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for the work of special 
committees of research and investigation. 

[7] To approve the Bylaws of Depart- 
ments and to recommend the establish- 
ment or discontinuance of Departments. 

[8] To determine the time and place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. 

The State Director is the official rep- 
resentative of the national Association 
within his own state and carries numer- 
ous responsibilities, some of which are: 

[1] To represent the Association off- 





cially at public functions such as state asso. 
ciation conventions, dedications of impor. 
tant buildings, and inauguration of pres. 
dents of institutions of higher learning, 

[2] To arrange for speakers to represent 
the NEA at district and local teachers 
meetings and at teachers college assembly 
programs. 

[3] To arrange for exhibits of NEA 
services and publications at the state con. 
ventions and local meetings of teachers, 

[4] To prepare publicity material each | 
month regarding the work of the NEA for 
publication in the state association journal, 
in the publications of local associations, | 
and in the public press. 

[5] To develop and carry thru enthusi- 
astic, effective NEA enrolment campaigns, 

State Directors receive no salaries for 
their services, but they have the distinc. 
tion which comes from being the official 
representative of their state on the NEA 
Board of Directors and they receive ful] 
expenses for attendance at the summer | 
convention. 

If the National Education Association 
is to continue to grow in size and 
strength, it must continue to have a 
strong Board of Directors, a Board of 
recognized leaders who can represent 
their states intelligently in meetings of 
the Board, who can represent the Asso- | 
ciation properly in their states, and who | 
can enlist effectively into the member. | 
ship of the Association the teachers in 
their states. As is the State Director, so | 
is the NEA within any state!—T. D., | 
Martin, director of membership, NEA. | 


_— 
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STATE DIRECTORS WHOSE 
TERMS EXPIRE AT BOSTON 
*CoNNECTICUT 


Dist. oF Cot. —A. Grace Lind 


GEORGIA —M. D. Collins 
ILLINOIS —John W.Thalman 
INDIANA —L. V. Phillips 
KANSAS —F. L. Schlagle 
KENTUCKY —William S. Taylor 
MIssIssIPPI —H.V.Cooper 
Missouri —Everett Keith 
NEVADA —].R. Warren 

New Jersey —Sarah O. Whitlock 
New York —Rena Rockwell 
Nort Dakota —G. W. Hanna 
OunI0 —L. W. Reese 
PENNSYLVANIA —Harvey E. Gayman 


Soutu Carotina —A. C. Flora 


SoutH Dakota —S.B. Nissen 

Uran —N. Howard Jensen 

Puerto Rico —Francisco Rodriguez-Lif 
*Miss Daisy Lord, Director for Connecticut, 


died January 27, 1941. Therefore the Director 
for Connecticut elected at Boston will be chosen 
to fill the term which expires in 1942. 
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HARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, famous 
E president of Harvard, who for 

many years was a leader in the 
National Education Association, wrote 
an essay on “The Happy Life” in which 
he recounts the answer of a dying old 
woman to her minister’s leading ques- 
tion: “Here at the end of a long life, 
which of the Lord’s mercies are you 
most thankful for?” Her eye brightened 
as she answered, “My vi'tuals, Sir, my 
vi'tuals.” 

While teachers may find their most 
appreciated rewards of a less tangible 
nature than their daily bread, they are 
and must be acutely conscious of the 
need to keep their incomes within buy- 
ing distance of the grocery market. The 
increase in the salary of the American 
teacher from an average of $189 a year 
in 1870 to $1400 at present, has been 
none too rapid. Nor has it been any too 
substantial. If “sufficient unto the day,” 
the average teacher’s income leaves little 
or nothing for tomorrow. 

Several years ago some teachers fol- 
lowed the efforts of Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York to provide “a 
floor of security” against dependency for 
many employed citizens after they had 
completed their years of active serv- 
ice. A few teachers were disappointed 
to find themselves excluded from the 
benefits of the Social Security Act as 
it was adopted by Congress in 1935 
with Senator Wagner as its sponsor in 
the Upper House. Most employed per- 
sons were protected by this Act against 
penniless old age “except,” says the meas- 
ure as it eliminates farm laborers and 
domestic help, and a few others such as 
those performing services “in the em- 
ploy of a state or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof,” or “for religious, charita- 
ble, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes... .” 

Thus are teachers as a class, both in 
public and in nonprofit private schools, 
shut out from all the benefits—except as 
they apply to aged paupers—of the first 
nationwide system ever adopted by the 
federal government to protect the old 
age of citizens not directly in its own 
employ. 

This relegation of teachers to what 
looked like “underprivileged classes” 
was not undertaken in a spirit of dis- 
crimination against those who were en- 
gaged in education. In the first place, the 
Act requires employers to share with 
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For More Security 


employees the burden of payments to 
the fund which makes possible the pay- 
ment of old-age benefits. The states or 
school districts are the employers of pub- 
lic-school teachers. The sponsors of the 
Act wished to avoid constitutional ques- 
tions involved in compelling states and 
their subdivisions to make contributions 
to the federal social security fund. In the 
second place, the public-school teachers 
of many states, and the private-school 
teachers in some instances, were already 
protected by retirement systems from 
which they would fare better than they 
would from the provisions of the new 
Social Security Act. 

In August 1940, Senator Wagner in- 
troduced in the 76th Congress a bill to 
extend the coverage of the Social Secur- 
ity Act to public-school teachers and 
other state and local employees. Once 
again alert teachers turned their atten- 
tion to this measure. On the one hand 
were those, not now protected by a re- 
tirement system or under an inadequate 
one, who hoped that the new measure 
would bring them security which they 
had hitherto been denied. Others, whose 
safeguards from state or local retirement 
laws were more ample than those of- 
fered by the new Act, feared that the 
protection they had was threatened. 

Three months later, Senator Wagner, 
at the suggestion of educational leaders, 
among them Secretary Willard E. 
Givens of the NEA, revised the new bill 
so that “nothing in S. 4269 is calculated 
to repeal or interfere with the independ- 
ent status of existing pension systems 
covering teachers...to reduce the 
benefits thereunder, or to turn over to 
the federal government the reserve funds 
of such systems.” 

It is expected that Senator Wagner 
will introduce a new bill into the present 
Congress, qualified in such a way as to 
leave existing retirement systems unaf- 
fected. As soon as major defense meas- 
ures have been cleared from the Con- 
gressional calendar, hearings will be held 
before Congressional committees. Ar- 
rangements will be made by the Na- 
tional Education Association for its affil- 
iated state and local associations to have 
their say at these hearings. It is of the 


utmost importance that each teacher be 
fully informed regarding the terms of 
this bill and its implications for his wel- 
fare. 

To aid teachers in getting this infor- 
mation, the Research Division of the 
NEA has devoted its January 1941 bulle- 
tin to the Status of Teacher Retirement. 
This is one of the most important teacher 
welfare publications which has ever 
come from the NEA. It describes in 
some detail and illustrates graphically 
how teacher retirement works in many 
states where teachers enjoy such protec- 
tion, giving teachers an opportunity to 
compare their own retirement system 
with those of other states. It shows how 
much it costs to operate the present re- 
tirement systems and for what the 
money is spent. It tabulates the assets 
of state and local retirement systems 
with total income and disbursements for 
the last fiscal year. It gives the number 
of active members enrolled in state re- 
tirement and local systems together with 
the number of members withdrawn dur- 
ing the year and the number of deaths 
among active members. 

Most important of all, the Status of 
Teacher Retirement describes the bene- 
fits of the Federal Social Security Act 
and the benefits now available in certain 
representative states. It is clear from 
these comparisons that the federal social 
security program alone is not an ade- 
quate retirement plan for the teaching 
profession. It offers only a floor of old- 
age security. However, in some states a 
decision must be made between work- 
ing for an adequate state retirement pro- 
gram or accepting social security. In 
states with sound retirement plans 
thought needs to be given to the pos- 
sibility of having a satisfactory arrange- 
ment utilizing both the present state 
benefits and the federal social security 
plan. 

The Status of Teacher Retirement is 
suitable for discussion at faculty meet- 
ings, by local teachers organizations, 
and by committees whose responsibility 
it is to look out for teacher welfare. A 
single copy of the bulletin costs 25¢. Dis- 
counts: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99, 25 
percent; 100 or more, 33 1/3 percent. 
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,, Epucation Week is sponsored by the National Education As- 
sociation in cooperation with the American Legion, the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Make your plans early. The theme, “Education for a Strong America,” is timely. Use 
this opportunity to show that education is basic to the defense of the democratic way of 
life. Highlight the year-round program of public relations in your school system during 
American Education Week. Materials for the 1941 observance will be available from the 
National Education Association beginning September 1, 1941. Useful in preliminary | 
planning is the American Education Week Handbook published in 1940 which may be | 
obtained now at 25¢ per copy if you do not have one. Write the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C., for further information. 
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Sixty EpucationaL Books 


ORE THAN 250 specialists in vari- 

ous fields of education helped 

select the following sixty books 
from an eligible list of approximately 
500 titles. Yearbooks and reports of high 
merit account for more than one-third 
of the list and give evidence of the 
amount of effective cooperative research 
being carried on by special committees. 
Both the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Council on 
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Education published a number of studies 
this year. Attention is being focused not 
only on the problem of teacher educa- 
tion, but also on the secondary school, 
with emphasis upon the need for general 
education for the majority rather than 
an academic curriculum, and on plan- 
ning for youth both in and out of 
school. Curriculum studies continue to 
break down the boundary lines between 
subjects and to stress the importance of 
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reading ability in all fields. Little of note 
was published pertaining to rural educa- 
tion, measurement, or music. 

Two important additions to the lit- 
erature of school surveys are the reports 
of the Pittsburgh survey conducted by 
the Division of Field Studies of the 
Institute of Educational Research at Co- 
lumbia and the New Orleans study di- 
rected by Alonzo G. Grace. 

New editions of three very useful di- 
rectories were published: Hurt, The 1939 
college blue book; Marsh, American 
universities and colleges, 4th edition; 
and National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Catholic colleges and schools in 
the United States. 

School librarians will welcome the ap- 
pearance of these indexes: American 
Library Association, Board on Library 


x &*e 


Service to Children and Young People, 
Subject index to children’s plays; Len- 
row, Reader's guide to prose fiction; 
Logasa, Biography in collections, suit- 
able for junior and senior highschools, 
3d ed; Rue, Subject index to books for 
intermediate grades; and U. S. Office of 
Education, 500 books for children, by 
N. E. Beust (Bulletin 1939, number 11). 
Hartley, Selected films for American 
history and problems, a bibliography of 
tested teaching films, will be helpful to 
the teacher of the social sciences. Col- 
lege librarians will want the revised edi- 
tion of Shaw, A list of books for college 
libraries, 1931-1938. 

Maintaining its reputation for useful 
service in its field, the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations issued 
two new directories: Directory of col- 


THE SIXTY EDUCATIONAL BOOKS x 





leges and professional schools offering 
training in occupations concerned with 
art in industry and Fellowships ang 
other aid for advanced work. 

Books especially recommended fo, 
teachers and smaller public libraries are 
starred. All teachers and students of 
education who are doing intensive fe. 
search in any subject should consult the 
complete list of approximately 1000 titles 
appearing in School and Society, March 
29, 1941, and the similar comprehensive 
annual lists in School and Society since 
1927. 

This list was compiled for the Amer. 
ican Library Association and National 
Education Association by the Education 
Department of Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland.—Marion E, 
Hawes and Marrna L. ELtison, 


* 





Principles, Philosophy, and Cur- 
rent Trends 


* DEWEY, JOHN. Education today; 
ed. by Joseph Ratner. 373p. Putnam. 
$3.75. 

For years Dewey has proclaimed what 
many are now discovering—that pre- 
serving the values of democracy is not 
easy. These articles, the first of which 
was published in 1892, show Dewey’s 
ideas about education and its social 
function. Intervening years have not 
dulled the challenge of his writing. 
The editor’s foreword interprets pro- 
gressive education with emphasis upon 
Dewey’s contribution. 


* NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. 
Education and economic wellbeing in 
American democracy. 227p. The Com- 
mission. 50¢. 
_An improved and enlarged educa- 
tional program would increase produc- 
tion and result in a substantial rise in 
national income. This report points out 
the advantages to be gained from an 
expanded program and also weighs the 
cost. It clearly shows that inequalities 
in education set definite limitations on 
our democracy, and that the superior 
child often fails to receive needed edu- 
cational opportunities. 


ULICH, ROBERT. Fundamentals of 
democratic education; an introduction 
to educational philosophy. 362p. 
American Book. $2.25. 


Asking why, whom, and to what ends 
we educate, the author is especially con- 
cerned with the last and with the role 
of education in relation to society, the 
state, and religion, and its mission in 
America. He objectively analyzes con- 
flicting philosophies while forcefully 
presenting his own. A profound book 
for the mature thinker. 


WASHBURNE, CARLETON. A living phi- 
losophy of education. 585p. Day. $4; 
educ. ed. $3.30. 


A straightforward statement of poli- 
cies and practices by the dynamic su- 
perintendent of Winnetka’s schools, who 
believes that “‘education consists of help- 
ing children to develop in a way that 
is personally and socially satisfying.” 
A child-centered curriculum, closely re- 
lated to the community, and a demo- 
cratic school administration are out- 
standing features. 
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Administration 


* Koos, L. V., Hucnes, J. M., and 
others. Administering the secondary 
school. 678p. American Book. $3.25. 


Wide experience enables the authors 
to present an excellent synthesis of cur- 
rent practices and theory in organiza- 
tion and management, with emphasis on 
personnel and the program of studies. 
Supervision is omitted. Valuable for in- 
telligent organization of material and 
for interpretation of a vast amount of 
research. 


MOEHLMAN, A. B. School adminis- 
tration; its development, principles, 
and future in the United States. 929p. 
Houghton. $3.50. 


Moehlman believes that “instruction 
is the supreme purpose of the schools,” 
and that the administrator’s chief func- 
tion is to help the teacher carry out this 
purpose. This requires educational lead- 
ership as well as administrative technic. 
Social and economic problems that con- 
front our democracy are faced with 
more than usual frankness. 


NEWSOM, N. W. and LANGFITT, R. E. 
eds. Administrative practices in large 
highschools. 659p. American Book. 
$3.25. 

One of the first books to give ex- 
plicit attention to administrative prob- 
lems in_ schools having over 2000 stu- 
dents. Ten principals, who have shown 
individual competence in specific areas 
of management, report upon their pro- 
cedures in office management, finance, 
schedules, personnel, pupil organiza- 
tions, guidance, curriculum, and com- 
munity relations. 


The School Plant 


* ENGELHARDT, N. L. and ENGEL- 
HARDT, N. L., JR. Planning the com- 
munity school. 188p. American Book. 
$2.50. 


The school building of the future will 
be the dynamic center of community 
activities for adults as well as children 
and youth. Plans, equipment, and costs 
are discussed, with examples of such 
schools in action. Floor plans and dia- 
grams. 


NOBLE, M. Cc. S., JR. Pupil trans- 
portation in the United States. 541p. 
International Textbook. $3.50. 


This two-year, nationwide survey of 
current practices and conditions of 
transportation in this country defines 
desirable aims and objectives and mini- 
mum uniform standards for health, 
safety, and bus construction, and shows 
how these may be achieved. The most 
comprehensive study on this subject to 
date. 


Legislation 


ROSENFIELD, H. N. Liability for 
school accidents; a manual for edu- 
cational administrators and teachers. 
220p. Harper. $2. 


A thoro treatment of the involved 
questions relating to liability and neg- 
ligence in school district law. It covers 
the general doctrine of liability, its prin- 
ciples and their application to specific 
cases of injury, a critique of the com- 
mon law rule and of judicial deviations 
from it, and a discussion of specific 
methods of controlling preventable acci- 
dents. 


History 


EBY, FREDERICK and ARROWOOD, C. F. 
The history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, ancient and medieval. 966p. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.75. 

A companion to The Development of 
Modern Education, The use of Egyptian 
and classical sources which have come 
to light in recent years and lengthy 
quotations from material not easily ac- 
cessible give it special value for sup- 
plementary reading. 


* KNIGHT, E. w. Twenty centuries 
of education. 622p. Ginn. $3.25. 

A fresh and widely informing pres- 
entation of education in its historical 
and social setting: the forces which 
have retarded its growth or contributed 
to its progress; the roots of present 
problems in the past, with illustrations 
drawn from European and Eastern 
countries as well as our own. More than 
half the book is devoted to education in 
the United States. 


* MONROE, PAUL. Founding of the 
American public school system; a his- 
tory of education in the United States 
from the early settlements to the close 
of the Civil War period (Vol. I). 
520p. Macmillan. $3. 

A very readable history, with em- 
phasis on the development in the colo- 


nies of the idea of universal education 
and on the later trend toward regard. 
ing it as an important national force 
in popular government, to be made dem- 
ocratic in character and free to all, 
Volume II, a large collection of docu- 
mentary material, is published on micro- 
film, and copies have been deposited in 
selected college and public libraries. 


Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence 


GESELL, ARNOLD and others. The 
first five years of life; a guide to the 
study of the preschool child; from the 
Yale clinic of child development. 393p. 
Harper. $3.50. 


A study of mental growth and be 
havior, showing the gradations of 
growth in motor and language develop- 
ment and in adaptive and personal-social 
behavior, with a description of the 
technics and records used. The Mental 
Growth of the Preschool Child, 1925, 
entirely rewritten and expanded. 


* TEAGARDEN, F. M. Child psychol- 
ogy for professional workers. 641p. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 


Not a stereotyped text but the result 
of intelligent efforts to cull from sev 
eral fieids the pertinent facts needed for 
the study of child development and 
ways of changing behavior. The author 
draws upon her experience as teacher 
and clinician for practical applications 
and presents scientific findings in non 
technical language. Always the normal 
child, viewed in relation to his back- 
ground, is emphasized. 


ZACHRY, C. B. and LIGHTY, MAR- 
GARET. Emotion and conduct in ado- 
lescence; for the Commission on set- 
ondary school curriculum (Progressive 
Education Association). 563p. Apple- 
ton-Century. $3. 


What teachers and others can do to 
understand and aid adolescents in the 
difficult process of life adjustment dur- 
ing the period of growth. Changing at 
titudes toward the self and toward basic 
social institutions and changing 
sonal relationships are made clear thru 
conversations of young people and thru 
case histories. Educational implications 
are constantly stressed. A pioneering 
study expressed in readable language. 
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Educational Psychology 


popE, B. H. How we learn. 308p. 


Heath. $2. ; 

How we teach is determined by our 
conception of learning and how it takes 
place, This involves us in theories of 
the nature of mind. Bode explores four 
historical theories of mind—as_ sub- 
stance, as mental states, as conditioned 
reflex, and as function. He accepts the 
jast and shows its value in fostering 
the democratic way of life. “The best 
comprehensive treatment of the educa- 
tional implications of modern psychol- 
ogical and philosophical thought avail- 


able.” 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
or EDUCATION. Intelligence: its nature 
and nurture; thirty-ninth yearbook. 
Pt. 1, Comparative and critical ex- 
position; Pt. 2, Original studies and 
experiments. 471P.; 446p. Public- 
School. $3 ¢a.; $2.25 paper. 

A continuation of the studies reported 
in the twenty-seventh yearbook of 1928, 
with a résumé of past thought and new 
studies by a large number of contribu- 
tors. The report shows progress in spe- 
cialized technics for a 7 specific 
areas, but mo unified point of view or 
summary is attempted. 


Studies of Childhood 


® WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN IN A DEMOcRACY. Children 
in a democracy; general report. 86p. 
Superintendent of Documents. 20¢. 

A brief but authoritative and timely 
discussion of social, educational, reli- 
gious, and economic conditions which 
affect the lives of American children 
today. The Conference reviewed the 
findings of a Report Committee which 
had spent several months gathering 
pertinent data. Ninety-eight recommen- 
dations provide the basis for practical 
action. 


School and College Libraries 


BRANSCOMB, HARVIE. Teaching with 
books: a study of college libraries. 
239p. Association of American Col- 
leges and American Library Associa- 
tion. $2.50. 


The report of a year’s study to dis- 
cover the effectiveness of the college 
library as an educational agency. It 
places responsibility upon the librarian 
to make the library more widely useful 
and upon the faculty to make books a 
more vital factor in the college program. 
A stimulating book for the college 
administrator and individual college 
teacher. 


CECIL, H. L. and HEAPS, w. A. School 
library service in the United States; 
an interpretative survey. 334p. H. W. 
Wilson. $2.75. 


_ The collaboration of a school admin- 
istrator and a librarian results in an 
objective appraisal of the library's 
growth and its present significance in 
the educational program; a compre- 
hensive analysis of forms of administra- 
tion; and a platform of twenty-one 
points for the continued development 
of school library service. 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


JOHN DEWEY society. Teachers for 
democracy; fourth yearbook; ed. by 
G. E. Axtelle and W. W. Wattenberg. 
412p. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 
, What is wrong with teacher educa- 
tion and what should be done about it, 
as agreed upon by thirteen contributors. 

ey formulate general principles for 
ae the training program to pro- 
duce teachers with “‘a concept of learn- 
ing and teaching compatible with the 


evolutionary nature of American democ- 
cy. 


* 
SCHORLING, RALEIGH. Student 


teaching; an experience program. 329p. 
McGraw. $2.50. 


VOLUME 30, NUMBER 4; APRIL 


An inspiring book for the student 
teacher. Discipline, routines, work plans, 
methods seem to fall into the right per- 
spective because the why and how are 
constantly related to the normal human 
relationships of teacher and pupil. Prac- 
tical procedures are given meaning be- 
cause their theoretical basis is stressed. 


Audio-Visual Education 


* MCKOWN, H. C. and ROBERTS, A. B. 
Audio-visual aids to instruction. 385p. 
McGraw. $3. 


This book is an effective guide for a 
comprehensive program. “‘Briefly, it tells 
what others have done and how they did 
it. Some of the topics discussed are: 
What are these aids, which types are 
best suited to the various grade levels, 
how they can be utilized and integrated. 
It also tells how much they cost, how 
they can be produced, and where ob- 
tained.”—The Clearing House, Febru- 
ary 1941. 


Curriculum and Methods of 
Teaching 


MORRISON, H. Cc. The curriculum of 
the common school from the begin- 
ning of the primary school to the end 
of the junior college. 681p. University 
of Chicago Press. $4. 


Defining education as “taking on the 
arts and sciences and moral attitudes 
which make up the fabric of civiliza- 
tion,”’ Morrison tries to determine what 
these are, as the basis for a curriculum 
suited to the needs of the common man. 
He then suggests desirable units, with 
emphasis on civics, politics, commerce, 
and industry. Here he establishes boun- 
daries rather than detailing procedures. 
A masterly presentation of the matured 
theory of an essentialist. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DI- 
RECTORS OF INSTRUCTION. Newer in- 
structional ‘practices of promise; 
twelfth yearbook. 379p. The Dept. $2. 


Examples of practices in various sub- 
ject fields, with chapters on such trends 
as the emphasis on democratic social 
living, mental hygiene, utilization of 
the environment, integration, dramatic 
play, use of the library, and newer in- 
structional materials. The book repre- 
sents collective thinking by many qual- 
ified persons. 


Elementary Education 


“LEE, J. M. and LEE, D. M. The 
child and his curriculum. 652p. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $3. 


A study of the child’s growth, per- 
sonality, interests, and learning, forms 
the basis for the principles of selection 
and organization of ucative experi- 
ences. Social, language, number, sci- 
entific, health, and creative experiences 
are interpreted in relation to the whole 
curriculum; pertinent research is re- 
viewed; and examples are cited of pro- 
pune practices consistent with the 
undamental assumption: “The child is 
the reason for the school.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. Meeting special needs of 
the individual child; nineteenth year- 
book (Bulletin volume 19, number 
6). 512p. The Department. $2. 

What must the classroom teacher 
know about each child? How can she 
use that knowledge to help him develop? 
A short, clear statement of theory is 
followed by many examples of actual 
accomplishments in providing for the 
physically, mentally, culturally, and 
economically handicapped as well as for 


the superior child. Authoritative and 
practical. 


Secondary Education 


* AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
What the highschools ought to teach; 
the report of a special committee on 
the secondary school curriculum . . . 
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prepared for the American Youth 
Commission and other cooperating 
organizations. 36p. The Council. 5o0¢; 
25¢ paper. 

A plea for a curriculum to fit all 
youth, one that provides simultaneously 
that nucleus of knowledge needed by all 
and the specialized training desired by 
some. Four definite reforms are advo- 
cated: Advanced instruction in reading, 
work as part of the curriculum, an ex- 
panded program in social studies, and 
instruction concerning personal prob- 
lems. 


SPEARS, HAROLD. The emerging 
highschool curriculum and its direc- 
tion. goop. American Book. $2.50. 


A challenge to the secondary-school 
principal to assume his strategic posi- 
tion as a leader in curriculum develop- 
ment, now recognized as the weakest 
point in the whole education setup. The 
author ‘‘questions the beaten paths .. . 
while indicating the newer ones which 
are being blazed by pioneering school 
communities.” ae of promising 
experiments in overcoming traditional 
handicaps in localities of varying size 
show what can be done. 


The Language Arts 


* AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Reading in general education: an ex- 
ploratory study. A report of the Com- 
mittee on reading in general educa- 
tion; ed. by W. S. Gray. 464p. The 
Council. $2.50. 


The aim—an intensive, critical study 
of the present status, recent trends, and 
current issues in reading in highschools 
and junior college, showing the urgent 
need of most students for greater read- 
ing efficiency. The result—a stimulating 
report, particularly in its suggestions 
on reading problems in content and cul- 
tural fields. A “must” book for all 
teachers, regardless of subject specialty. 


* DURRELL, D. D. Improvement of 
basic reading abilities. 40,p. World 
Book. $2.20. 


Every child grows in interest and 
ability in reading when instruction is 
adjusted to his learning rate, interests, 
and incorrect habits. Tilosenetionn the 
necessity for mechanical equipment and 
testing devices, and stressing the im- 
portance of the teacher's ability to diag- 
nose individual differences, the director 
of Boston University’s Educational 
Clinic suggests methods and instruc- 
tional devices applicable in the regular 
classroom. 


GRAY, w. 8. ed. Reading and pupil 
development; proceedings of the Con- 
ference on reading held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Vol. 2 (Supplementary 
educational monographs number 51). 
355p. University of Chicago, Depart- 
ment of Education. $2. 


A conception of reading as “a form 
of experience that enriches the life of 
the reader, promotes his development, 
modifies his personality, and contributes 
significantly to social progress” was the 
basic assumption of this conference. 
Without neglecting the mechanics of 
reading, teachers at all grade ievels are 
urged to develop the specific abilities 
needed for reading in each subject field. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH. American English grammar; 
the grammatical structure of present- 
day American English with especial 
reference to social differences or class 
dialects, by C. C. Fries (English 
monograph number 10). 313p. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50. 


We cannot hope to change English 
usage by teaching the formal, artificial 
language found in most handbooks. We 
can only help students to learn what the 
practices of standard English are: The 
speech in which “the most important 
affairs of our country are carried on, 
the dialect of the socially acceptable in 
most of our communities.’’ This mono- 
graph describes an attempt to discover 
what this American English is thru a 


study of the informal correspondence of 
representative groups of Americans. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. COM MISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. COMMITTEE ON 
THE FUNCTION OF ENGLISH IN GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATION. Language in gen- 
eral education. 226p. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2. 


The study of language is fundamental 
because it is the means by which stu- 
dents and teachers express, read about, 
and think about al/ subjects. It is also 
the medium thru which the individual 
shares the world about him. This con- 
structive report indicates lines along 
which experiments in the semantic ap- 
proach have been made by teachers of 
several subjects. 


Mathematics and Science 


* CRAIG, G. s. Science for the elemen- 
tary-school teacher. 551p. Ginn. $3. 


Following a brief discussion of sci- 
ence in the elementary school, this book 
presents basic concepts and facts relat- 
ing to the earth and the universe, the 
life of the earth, and the energy of 
the universe. Since the material is 
adapted to the child’s experience and 
comprehension, the teacher will find it 
especially useful. The last chapter lists 
concepts in sequence suited to three 
grade levels. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS. The place of mathe- 
matics in secondary education; the 
final report of the joint commission 
of the Mathematical Association and 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; fifteenth yearbook. 253p. 
Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege. $1.25. 


This report rejects the view of mathe- 
matics as an incidental or functional 
subject, and accepts its value as a sepa- 
rate discipline. It presents two possible 
curriculum plans for accomplishing such 
objectives as training in clear thinking, 
ability to use concepts, general princi- 
ples, and fundamental skills, as well as 
for establishing desirable attitudes. A 
wide range of problems is touched upon, 
including those occasioned by acceler- 
ated and retarded children, the evalua- 
tion of pupil progress, and teacher 
education. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. COMMITTEE ON 
THE FUNCTION OF MATHEMATICS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION. Mathematics in 
general education. 423p. Appleton- 
Century. $2.75. 

Regarding general education as that 
which helps ali students to achieve a 
socially adequate and personally satis- 
fying life, this report attempts to show 
how mathematics contributes to this pur- 
pose. A large portion of the book dis- 
cusses the building of student under- 


standing of basic mathematical concepts. 
One chapter is a case study of a stu- 


dent, illustrating the method of ap- 
proach in understanding adolescent 
personality. 


Social Studies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
sTuDIEs. Economic education; eleventh 
yearbook; ed. by H. F. Clark. 166p. 
The Council. [An NEA Department]. 
$2.30; $2 paper. 

A_ rapid survey of material now 
taught up to the senior class level, fol- 
lowed by a provocative discussion of the 
place of economics in the curriculum. 
Authorities present the case for a sepa- 
rate course, the consumer approach, its 
inclusion in an integrated social studies 
course, or in the functional curriculum. 
The chapter which surveys new pam- 
phiet material is very useful. 


* NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION. 
Learning the ways of democracy: a 
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case book of civic education. 486p. 
The Commission. $1. 


This exciting report of the status of 
civic education in ninety superior high- 
schools is a study in implementation. 
Eschewing theory, the Commission piles 
example upon example to show how the 
values of democratic living are being 
daily achieved and evaluated in the 
course of study, in classroom teaching, 
in school and community activities, and 
in administration. 


EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. COMMITTEE ON 
THE FUNCTION OF SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION. The social stud- 
ies in general education. 4o1p. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.75. 


Analyzes the basic tasks of the social 
studies in meeting the needs of adoles- 
cents in their personal, social, and eco- 
nomic relationships. The book offers 
many specific suggestions for modifying 


PROGRESSIVE 


curriculum and methods to meet 
changed conditions. 

Art 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM. COMMITTEE ON 
THE FUNCTION OF ART IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION. The visual arts in general 
education. 166p. Appleton-Century. 
$1.50. 

Based on the same philosophy as that 
of the other Committee reports, this 
analyzes the adolescent experience in 
art, discusses the teaching of visual 


arts and the personality and prepara- 
tion of the art teacher. 


Vocational Education 


HAYNES, B. R., BROOM, M. E. and 
HARDAWAY, MATHILDE. Tests and 
measurements in business education. 
40op. South-Western Pub. $2.40. 


This book attempts to bring to busi- 
ness educators a complete picture of 
technics and procedures. It reviews the 
necessary terminology and_ statistical 
background, discusses test construction, 
lists available tests, analyzes the uses 
of various types, gives examples of 
complete examinations in specific sub- 
jects, and indicates the direction for 
further research. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 

FEDERATION. The business curriculum; 
sixth yearbook. 459p. The Federation. 
$2.50. 
_ An overview of business curriculums 
in various types of schools, public and 
private, and at various levels, with ideas 
contributed by many specialists under 
four headings: Principles of the curri- 
culum, curriculum construction, case 
studies of individual business curricu- 
lums, and present status of teaching 
business subjects. 


SPAFFORD, IvoL. A functioning pro- 
gram of home economics. 469p. 
Wiley. $3. 

With increasing emphasis on adequate 
personal and home living as primary 
curriculum objectives, home economics, 
broadly interpreted, can contribute to 
a program of general education. The 
author urges a recognition of its right- 
ful function and presents programs for 
each level from elementary to adult, 
with examples of successful experi- 
ments in various schools. 


Guidance and Personnel Service, 
Including Occupational 
Adjustment 


* BELL, H. M. Matching youth and 
jobs; a study of occupational adjust- 
ment. 277p. American Council on 
Education; American Youth Commis- 
sion. $2. 


A combined factfinding and demon- 
stration project of the American Youth 
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Commission and the U. S. Employment 
Service in four urban and four rural 
areas. It explores the needs, investi- 
gates community resources, uncovers 
obstacles, and suggests programs. It 
points to the school as the logical cen- 
ter for vocational guidance, prepara- 
tion, and placement, but places squarely 
upon the community the responsibility 
for cooperation in solving this youth 
problem. 


* WILLIAMSON, E. G. and HAHN, M. E. 
Introduction to highschool counseling. 
314p. McGraw. $3. 


A very helpful introduction to the 
whole field, including the functions of 
the teacher, the special counselor, and 
the administrator. Most of the book is 
devoted to suggestions on procedures. 


Safety, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


* AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. Safety education; 
eighteenth yearbook. 544p. The Asso- 
ciation [an NEA Department]. $2. 

The need for safety education in mod- 
ern society is so great that the schools 
must assume active responsibility. This 
book is the outstanding contribution to 
the subject. Placing emphasis on pro- 
cedures and activities to be carried on 
under school auspices, it presents fac- 
tual data, programs, and sources for 
aids on safety in recreation, in the home 
and school, and on the farm: Programs 
in many communities and practices of 
thousands of teachers were analyzed as 
a basis for selection of material. 


BLANCHARD, V. S. and COLLINS, L. B. 
A modern physical education program 
for boys and girls. 350p. A. S. Barnes. 
$2. 


A well-organized program for gym- 
nasium, playground, swimming, and 
health, with emphasis on coeducational 
and cooperative activities. Objectives, 
activities, and outcomes for a great 
number of units are succinctly stated. 
The supplementary material is well 
selected. The book is the result of sev- 
eral years’ planning by a large number 
of Detroit teachers. 


BUTLER, G. D. Introduction to com- 
munity recreation; prepared for the 
National Recreation Association. 547p. 
McGraw. $3.50. 


A broad interpretation of the signi- 
ficance of recreation, leadership needed, 
planning and operation of areas and 
facilities, and program features, with 
continuous attention to underlying ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Special Education and Exceptional 
Children 


CARROLL, H. A. Genius in the mak- 
ing. 307p. McGraw. $2.75. 

This well-written, popular text, suit- 
able for parents and teachers, sum- 
marizes the literature, including re- 
search studies, about the gifted child. 
The discussion centers in the social and 
biological backgrounds of mental super- 
iority, its physical, mental, and social 
characteristics, and the constancy of 
mental development. Problems and is- 
sues involved in acceleration and en- 
richment as methods of educational 
adjustment are explored. 


HECK, A. 0. The education of ex- 
ceptional children: its challenge to 
teachers, parents, and laymen. 536p. 
McGraw. $3.75. 


A program of equal educational op- 
portunity, in terms of their abilities, for 
socially, physically, and mentally ab- 
normal children. In nontechnical lan- 
guage the principles and practical prob- 
lems involved in training these three 
groups are reviewed, with examples of 
successful practices in various cities 
and states. Useful as text and reference 
work, tho the neglect of recent items 
in the bibliographies is regrettable. 


*kirK, s. A. Teaching reading to 
slow-learning children. 225p. Hough- 
ton. $1.50. 


What is the retarded child like, men- 
tally, emotionally, physically? When is 
he ready for reading? What technics 
are helpful in developing his maximum 
reading ability either in special or regu- 
lar classes? An experienced specialist 
discusses pre-reading activities, instruc- 
tion in the initial stages, and lists books 
and tests suitable for use with these 
children. 


Rural Education 


* KIRKPATRICK, E. L. Guideposts for 
rural youth. 167p. American Council 
on Education, American Youth Com- 
mission. $1. 


The author insists that the rural com- 
munity take responsibility for meeting 
the major problems confronting the ten 
million rural youth: Employment, voca- 
tional training, recreation, religious life, 
marriage, and health. The constructive 
and often effective efforts by certain 
communities to solve these problems is 
encouraging and suggestive. 


Negro Education 


* DAVIS, ALLISON and DOLLARD, 
JOHN. Children of bondage; the per- 
sonality development of Negro youth 
in the urban south. 299p. American 
Council on Education, American 
Youth Commission. $2.25. 


What it means to be born a Negro 
is brought out in these detailed life his- 
tories of eight representative urban 
youths, showing the effect of lower caste 
status upon the personality. The book 
is important for its social and educa- 
tional implications and especially as an 
example of a new technic for the study 
of the individual and the social forces 
which affect his personality. 


Higher Education 


* EELLS, w. c. ed. American junior 
colleges. 585p. American Council on 
Education. $3.50. 

The rapid growth of junior colleges 
during the past 25 years, from 100 
schools with 3000 students to 600 
schools with 200,000 students, had made 
a directory increasingly necessary. Mod- 
eled after the admirable American 
Universities and Colleges, it includes 
information about 494 schools, a direc- 
tory of organizations, articles on the 
general movement, and the problems of 
accreditation. 


KELLY, R. L. The American colleges 
and the social order. 380p. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

The interaction of college and com- 
munity and its significance is the major 
theme of this book. It shows that the 
American coilege, founded to promote 
the general welfare, has been continu- 
ously faithful to this purpose. Subjects 
touched upon are cooperation, academic 
freedom and tenure, publicity, finance, 
development of the individual student, 
influences of the arts, relationship of 
church and college and church and 
state. 


WARREN, CONSTANCE. A new design 
for women’s education. 277p. and 
appendix. Stokes. $2. 

In this lively and entertaining book, 
the President of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege tells how its faculty has modified, 
in the past ten years, the traditional 
college program. Lectures, recitations, 
examinations, required courses, and ma- 
jors—have been discarded to permit the 
growth of a more flexible program re- 
sponsive to the needs, abilities, and 
interests of the student. 


Adult Education 


KANDEL, 1. L. ed. [Problems of 
adult education] educational yearbook, 
1940, of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 397p. The College. $3.70. 





“The one principle which 

from the recent Slaters of aaiemeed 
tion is that, if it is to succeed, it’ 
spring from the needs and interests, 
its clientele.” This survey of pce of 
activities in 16 countries indicates 
international trend toward this practi 

point of view. Bibliographies, mal 


Educational Research } 


LINDQUIST, E. F. Statistical analysis 
in educational research. 266p, Hough. 
ton. $3. | 


A textbook for advanced studen 
which duplicates little of the materia 
found in other texts but attempts to 
translate recent developments in Stati 
tical theory, particularly the technics 
of R. A. Fisher, into a language ani 
notation familiar to research students 
in education. Major attention js pair 
to the design of experiments, the smal} | 
sample theory, and testing of Statisticg| | 


hypotheses. 
x «*« 


ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 
MENTIONED } 


American Book Co., 88 Lexingtos| 
Ave., New York 

American Council on Education, 74 
Jackson Place, Washington, D, ¢ | 

American Library Association, 520 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 W, 
32nd Street, New York i 

A. S. Barnes and Co., Inc., 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 

John Day Company, Inc., 2 W. gsth 
Street, New York 

Educational Policies Commission, | 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
mm ©. 

Ginn and 
Boston 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St, 
New York 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columby 
Ave., Boston 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park &, 
Boston 

International Textbook Co., 
Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa, 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W, 
42nd St., New York 

National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration [President, Ivan E. Chap 
man, Board of Education, Detroit! 

National Education Association and | 
its Departments, 1201 16th St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave, 
New York 

Public School Publishing Co., 509-| 
513 N. East St., Bloomington, Il 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, Putnam Bldg, 
2-6 W. 45th Street, New York 

South-Western Publishing Co., Ine, 
201-203 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443-4# 
Fourth Ave., New York 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York f 

Superintendent of Documents, Gor 
ernment Printing Office, Washing 
con, DD. ©. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ells 
Ave., Hyde Park Station, Chicago 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 44 

Fourth Ave., New York 
H. W. Wilson, 950 University Ave, 
New York 
World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


[This list, which has been fee 
tured in THe JouRNAL sine 
1922, is this year being reprinted 
with shortened notes as Personal 


Growth Leaflet Number 216.] 


Co., 20 Providence &. 
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Total Defense and Federal Aid for Education 


uR NATION has launched upon a 
program of total defense. Such a 
program is no mere temporary 

expedient, is not narrow in its purposes 
and objectives, and cannot safely exclude 
major programs of social improvement 
designed to strengthen the physical, 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual quali- 
ties of our people, especially of our chil- 
dren and youth. 

At the recent Atlantic City Conven- 
tion, the NEA Legislative Commission 
considered the urgent factors making 
federal aid for education necessary at 
this time and agreed upon the terms of 
a bill to be introduced in Congress 
within a short time. The facts in the 
present situation are these: 


Public elementary and secondary schools 
available thruout the nation for all children 
and maintained in keeping with American 
standards of life and education are essential 
to a program of total defense. 

Many state and local school jurisdictions 
are unable to provide necessary public- 
school facilities in areas of defense indus- 
tries and activities. Because of shifting 
population due to the establishment and 
development of defense industries and ac- 
tivities, available school facilities are in- 
adequate. Because of the time required to 
add new property developments to local 
tax rolls, there will be a period of two or 
three years when local revenue cannot be 
raised. In many cases the property in these 
areas is owned by the federal government 
and is not subject to taxation. In practi- 
cally all cases the burdens on property taxes 
from which public schools are largely sup- 
ported are already too great. The federal 
government should not evade its moral 
and financial responsibility for the educa- 
tion of children in these areas. 

Children residing on federal reservations 
and properties are not provided with ade- 
quate public-school facilities, many such 
children having no free public schools 
whatever. 

Educational facilities for children of 
migratory workers are usually inadequate 
or wholly lacking. (These migratory work- 
ers are usually engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. ) 

Several million children reside in school 
districts in which public-school facilities 
are wholly inadequate because of lack of 
taxable resources, particularly in rural areas 
of diminished natural resources. 
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The several states, because of insur- 
mountable differences in taxpaying ability 
in relation to the number of children to be 
educated, and notwithstanding greater ef- 
fort by the states having the least financial 
ability, are unable to reduce substantially 
these inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Recent decisions of the federal courts 
have declared that differentials in the 
salaries of Negro teachers and white teach- 
ers based wholly on racial distinctions are 
in contravention of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, that higher educational facilities 
equal in merit to those available to whites 
must be made available to Negroes, carry- 
ing the clear and indisputable conclusion 
that highschool advantages must be ex- 
tended to Negroes wherever such advan- 
tages are available to whites. These de- 
cisions affect the financing of schools in 17 
states, most of them states financially un- 
able to cope with the situation. The exact 
cost of these new requirements is not 
known, but the annual amount within 
a very few years will certainly exceed 
$ 100,000,000. 


The Legislative Commission proposes 
to sponsor a bill to authorize annual fed- 
eral appropriations of $300,000,000 to the 
states for public elementary- and _sec- 
ondary-school purposes. (The amount is 
only tentatively settled and will be 
finally determined in consultation with 
sponsors of the bill in the Congress.) 
The funds will be available to the states 
for the purposes indicated in the recital 
of facts above. It is proposed that not 
more than one-fourth of the funds be 
used to provide schools in areas affected 
by defense industries and activities, that 
of the remaining three-fourths not more 
than one-fourth may be used by the 
states for the construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings. 

It is proposed that the states thru their 
respective legislatures (or the Governor 
if the legislature is not in session) accept 
the provisions of the federal act and pro- 
vide for administration of the funds. 
Each state either thru its legislature or 
its state superintendent or commissioner 
of education or state board of education 
will provide a plan for apportioning the 
funds among its local school jurisdic- 
tions so as to take care of the special edu- 


cational needs in defense areas, to pro- 
vide school facilities for the children of 
migratory workers, to provide for chil- 
dren residing on federal properties, and 
to reduce substantially inequalities of 
public elementary and secondary schools 
especially among school jurisdictions 
serving rural children and children of 
minority races for whom separate 
schools are maintained. 

Three other important features pro- 
posed are: 


[1] The states having separate schools 
for Negroes shall provide that the Negro 
schools shall receive not less than their 
pro rata share of federal funds without 
reduction in the proportion of state and 
local funds they now receive. [2] In order 
to qualify for federal funds states must not 
reduce the amount of state funds going to 
public schools in 1940. [3] Control of the 
schools is reserved to the states and their 
local school jurisdictions and prohibited to 
federal officials. 


The federal funds are to be appor- 
tioned to the respective states on the 
basis of their need for additional funds. 
Need is to be determined on the basis of 
such factors as financial ability, the num- 
ber of children, the need for additional 
public-school facilities. Using such fac- 
tors, a board of apportionment appointed 
by the President will determine the 
amount of funds to go to each state. This 
board will have no other function. All 
administrative matters having to do with 
state and local officials will be in the 
hands of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. The Commissioner has no 
voice in determining the amount of 
money a state will receive; the board has 
nothing to do with school administra- 
tion. In view of the present emergency 
situation there seems to be no other 
feasible method of providing for the ap- 
portionment of funds. 

Plans are now being formulated for a 
vigorous campaign in behalf of this legis- 
lation. Announcements will be dissemi- 
nated thru various channels in the near 
future. 

This is the only legislation in Con- 
gress directly sponsored at present by 
the NEA—Howarp A. Dawson, di- 
rector of rural service, NEA. 
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The Rural School of the Future | 


America Needs Better Rural 
Schools 


Mosr of the rural schools of the United 
States are not nearly as good as they 
need to be to educate adequately the 
children whom they serve. Among the 
charges that may reasonably be lodged 
against them are that too many of them 
are poorly equipped, inadequately 
supervised, often taught by under- 
trained teachers, thru a shorter than 
average school year, and supported by 
a district that is too small to provide an 
efficient school. Furthermore, tests show 
that the actual school work done by 
pupils of the rural schools is inferior 
to that done by city children of corre- 
sponding age and grade. The rural 
schools, which still serve nearly half of 
all the children of the nation, have 
fallen behind advancing standards in 
education, and are now often far below 
the general standard of urban schools. 


Consolidation Not a Panacea 


Hiruerto the consolidation of existing 
districts into much larger units to make 
it possible to establish more efficient 
schools on city graded school models has 
been generally advocated. In many states 
this has already been done. Where it 
has not yet been done, we should aim 
at something much better. The con- 
sensus of enlightened opinion on edu- 
cation is that the prevailing type of 
graded school is by no means a wholly 
satisfactory institution. Among other 
weaknesses it gives too little opportunity 
for attention to the individual needs 
of the children, and does not adapt 
itself enough to the peculiar educa- 
tional resources and needs of the com- 
munities. Indeed, the progressive city 
schools are themselves now trying to 
get away from the lock step into which 
they have fallen as a result of too in- 
flexible school organization. 


Create a New Rural School 


Hence, as we plan new rural schools to 
take the places of those that are now 
obsolete, we should not be bound too 
much by existing patterns. The ideal 
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rural schools which we should aim to 
establish should be planned in the light 
of the best current thought both about 
education and about rural life values. 
They should be designed, in plant and 
in program, specifically and minutely 
for the job they are to do in the par- 
ticular communities they are to serve. 
We should plan them so that they may 
utilize to the utmost all the natural ad- 
vantages for education which each rural 
community presents, and also meet 
all of the present and potential educa- 
tional, recreational, and social needs of 
the people as they develop. They will 
be pre-eminently, not merely schools for 
children, but community schools, in the 
best sense of the word. 


New District a Natural Unit 


Eacnu school building will be built at 
the most convenient center of a district 
which is itself a natural unit for school 
attendance and general community 
social life. This will mean that the size 
of the school and the number of teachers 
who will be employed in it will vary 
according to the density of population 
and the natural boundaries of the com- 
munity. These boundaries wiil be set 
not by arbitrary surveyors’ lines, but by 
such natural factors as the arrangement 
of the roads, and the position of such 
natural barriers as creeks or large areas 
of woodland, and by such social factors 
as the religious or racial composition 
of the people. This school should be set 
up democratically by the people them- 
selves, not imposed upon them either 
by arbitrary state legislation, or by some 
neighboring urban community. 


Not All Units Include Highschool 


Tuus, some community schools may 
be large enough to have a dozen or 
more teachers and provide a full pro- 
gram of education thru the high- 


school, while some will remain good | 
one-teacher elementary schools, feeding 
into cooperating highschools. However, | 
no school will be so small but that it 
will have enough pupils to make a good 
social unit for teaching. Since the high. | 
school ought to be large enough to offer | 
some opportunity for varied and special. 
ized work, the natural assumption js 
that the rural community school will / 
very often not provide for all twelve 
grades, but will terminate its formal | 
fulltime program at the end of the sixth, | 
eighth, or tenth grades, depending 
wholly on local conditions or conven. 
ience. When it does terminate short of 
highschool it will be fully coordinated 
with the cooperating highschool. 


A Social Center Type Building 
Tue school building will be built to 


serve as a social center and workshop - 
for the community, as well as for the 
usual school purposes. This should be | 
true no matter at what grade its formal | 
regular program is supposed to end. 
This means it will be built around a 
modest combination gymnasium-aud: 
torium, where the whole community } 
may hold its games and _ recreational 
activities. The building will include 
shops and modest practical arts and | 
crafts laboratories, reading and work 
rooms, and similar facilities. The site 
will be large, at least four or five acres, } 
providing ample play space for baseball 
and other group games for the young 
adults as well as the children of the 
community, and also for gardens and ex 
perimental demonstration plots for work 
in natural science and for trying out! 
new crops or new methods of farming. 


There Will Be a Rich Curriculum 


Tus school will require enough teachers 
to take care of the enrolment. They will 
be trained to use appropriate methods of | 
teaching in such a school—methods that 
will utilize rural experiences and rural 
interests—and to give meaning and 
motive to all work. Basic work in the 
tool subjects of the elementary school 
will be done by the best methods known 
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so that rural children who can do so will 
enter highschool or college, if anything 
better equipped for further academic 
work than children coming from city 
schools. Work in the social studies will 
be based on local and national problems 
of farm welfare, and there will be work 
in practical arts and crafts for all grades. 
Literature will be taught in all its rich 
variety, with special emphasis on the 
fine poetry of an earlier day which 
idealizes American farm life. 


It Will Be a School for Life 


On the elementary level, however, this 
school will try to get away from the 
traditional eight grades as much as 
public sentiment will possibly permit, 
recommending children for future edu- 
cation elsewhere on the basis of general 
accomplishment and ability rather than 
on the formal completion of six or eight 
or twelve school grades. A corollary of 
this idea will be that the school will not 
have a definite terminus at all for young 
people who do not go away to other 
schools for further fulltime education. 
Such young people will be encouraged 
to continue to use the shops, laboratories, 
books, recreational equipment, and other 
facilities of the school both informally 
and in short courses, during periods of 
leisure on the farms. Every effort will 
be made to get them to look upon the 
community school as an institution one 
never definitely and completely leaves. 


A Center for Cooperative Efforts 


Aut rural health, child care, home 
bureau, and agricultural extension work 
will be centered in the school, to insure 
vital continuous work for both children 
and adults. Furthermore, the school 
would work constantly to develop and 
encourage thru the children and thru 
the adult program such simple coopera- 
tive practices as the exchange among 
neighbors of work and commodities; 
the mutual ownership of expensive ma- 
chinery for canning, laundry work, other 
domestic purposes, and farm use; the 
sharing and exchanging of special skills 
in the handicrafts; the cooperative 
ownership of pure-bred male animals 
for the improvement of livestock; and 
other practical ways in which neighbors 
can help each other thru simple co- 
operation to raise the standards of com- 
fort, enjoyment, and wealth of all the 
members of the group. 
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An All-Year School 


Tue school would be open under full 
staff about nine months of each year, 
but a part of the staff, at least one per- 
son, would be on twelve months’ service. 
During the summer, the social, recrea- 
tional, and project learning at home and 
at school would continue. The garden 
and experimental plots would be 
worked; the shops and recreational fa- 
cilities would be open; and the can- 
ning and other cooperative equipment 
would be used by all patrons of the 
school who care to do so. During the 
summer, an expanded 4-H Club pro- 
gram would be carried on by the regular 
agencies but with the school as the 
moving center of activity. Special atten- 
tion would be given to recreational pro- 
grams which would cover various activi- 
ties such as community-sponsored 
moving picture shows, community and 
inter-community games, and regional 
exhibits of arts and crafts work. 


Such Schools Not Expensive 


Sucn schools need not cost very much 
more than the present rather expen- 
sively inefficient rural schools. The build- 
ings, the equipment, and the land 
would, to be sure, cost considerably 
more than present rural-school plants 
cost, but in view of the large improve- 
ment in services which these units would 
provide, the savings that they would 
effect in money which young people 
now spend for sometimes questionable 
commercialized amusements, and the 
general toning up which they would 
give to rural life, their net cost would 
be negligible. At present, a part of the 
cost of building the new rural school 
plants could be borne by the federal 
work relief program and part would 
certainly be borne by the state govern- 
ments. Accordingly, that part of the 
cost which the local community should 
have to bear directly ought not to be 
unduly burdensome. 


Model Units Are Needed 


Ir is believed that, if a few successful 
working examples of this sort of school 
unit could be set up, they would serve as 
models for other rural communities 
which would voluntarily and of their 
OWn initiative start schools of like type 
for themselves. Steps should be taken 
at once by interested agencies to start 
school units of this sort in as many 


widely scattered places in the country as 
possible. In order to get the program 
started in this way, means should be 
provided by the states, and where pos- 
sible, by interested private agencies par- 
tially to subsidize a few such ideal small 
units at various places in the great 
farming regions. It should be possible 
at least to find funds to employ a few 
able state and county supervisors to 
carry the message and the vision to local 
school authorities and to rural leaders. 


A Sound and Necessary Investment 


Wuere subsidies are provided by pri- 
vate agencies, the arrangement probably 
should be to induce the people of the 
community to repay the initial outlay 
later, on a short-term amortization plan, 
so that the original investment would 
be returned eventually to the subsidiz- 
ing agency. In five years any subsidized 
unit should probably be returned en- 
tirely to local support and a new sub- 
sidized unit set up elsewhere to secure 
wider dissemination of the ideas and 
practices behind the plan, as well as to 
avoid developing the habit of having a 
community depending on outside finan- 
cial help. On the other hand, states 
might well consider their subsidies to 
such schools a sound investment not 
only in the elimination of waste and in- 
efficiency, but in future citizenship and 
future rural stability and prosperity. 


The Committee on Rural Education 


Tue Committee on Rural Education 
was established cooperatively by the 
Farm Foundation and the American 
Country Life Association. So far, the 
Committee has been operating on an- 
nual grants from the Farm Foundation. 
The members of the Committee are: 
Agnes Samuelson, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Maurice F. Seay, Lexington, Kentucky; 
Mabel Carney, New York City; Leo M. 
Favrot, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Lowry 
Nelson, St. Paul, Minnesota; Howard 
Y. McClusky, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iow4; J. 
F. Waddell, Madison, Wisconsin; Ros- 
coe Pulliam, chairman, Carbondale, II- 
linois. Miss Iman E. Schatzmann is 
Executive Secretary of the Committee, 
which has its offices at 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago. 


[This material is being reprinted as Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet Number 71.] 
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NEA PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 


THE PUBLICATIONS of the NEA, its Departments, and Commissions, have 
grown in volume and importance until no teacher, school, or library can 
afford to be without them. It is the purpose of this new feature in THE 
JOURNAL to encourage the wider use of these publications which represent 
a vast amount of cooperative effort on the part of our members. A complete 
list of Association and Department publications will be sent on request. 


Education for Family Life 


“As we help to strengthen family life 
we help to build national unity and 
morale.” This statement appears in the 
foreword to the Nineteenth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. In a plea “for educators to 
rethink school activities with the needs 
and aspirations of home life in mind,” 
the Yearbook Commission continues: 


“A nation of wholesome homes will solve 
its internal economic and social problems. 
This is the basis of national defense against 
disintegrating forces from within and un- 
trustworthy ideologies from the outside. 
In magnifying the family-life aspects of 
education, teachers may expect and should 
avail themselves of the cooperation of par- 
ents, religious leaders, social workers, and 
others who believe in the improvability of 
mankind.” 


Chapter titles for the volume indicate 
the scope of topics covered: Let Us Face 
the Issue; Be It Ever So Humble; Forces 
Destructive to Home Life; Practical 
Difficulties: A Parent’s View; Educa- 
tional Principles and Processes; Areas of 
Educational Effectiveness; Schools Can 
Help Homes; Specific School Activi- 
ties; Leaders and Leadership; Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations. 

The following conclusions have been 
abridged from the final chapter: 


The interests that center about family 
life deserve and need the same attention 
that education attempts to give to other 
_ major human values. 

Family life has been changed but the 
home is now, as always, one of the major 
institutions of human society. 

The values of family life are subject to 
change because they arise out of the experi- 
ences of individuals whose social back- 
ground is in process of change. 

These values are determined by the ex- 
periences of men, women, and children 
living together in the intimacy of day-by- 
day contacts under conditions of varying 
economic and social situations. 

The weakened influence of many homes 
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does not indicate that efforts for the con- 

servation of the family must necessarily 

reinstate earlier domestic characteristics. 
The important position of the school and 





Frontispiece of the 1941 Year- 
book of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 


the power it possesses to influence children 
and youth during their growth period 
bring a responsibility for deliberate educa- 
tional effort to conserve the home. 

A program of education for family life 
can never be sufficient that contents itself 
merely with adding specific, formal 
struction to the present curriculum. There 


in- 


is a need for utilizing the findings of sci- 
ence as they are related to child welfare 
and parental functioning. 

The program of the school cannot safely 
be selfcontained; it cannot be planned 
solely by educators and imposed upon the 
child or parent. 


Einar W. Jacobsen, dean, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania), was chairman of the 
Yearbook Commission. An attractive 
format, enhanced by numerous illustra- 
tions, gives this volume a thoroly invit- 
ing appearance. 368p. $2. 
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Mental Health in the Classroom 


The sturdy growth and developmegs{ 
of normal children is the primary them, 
of Mental Health in the Classroom, th 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the Departmen, 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instrye. 
tion of the NEA. 

Section One is entitled “The Basis of 
Mental Health.” The first five chapters | 
are devoted to basic concepts in ment | 
hygiene. Home, school, and community | 
relationships are then analyzed and dis 
cussed as they relate to the mental health | 
of the child. Chapter titles are: The | 
Basic Needs of the Child; The Role of 
Feeling and Emotion; The Role of [p.} 
telligence; How We Learn—Some Phy. | 
siological Factors; Parents Work with 
Teachers; Teachers Work with Parents: | 
Social Living in School; The Educative | 
Process—A Comparative Note. 

The second main section is entitled | 
“Living and Growing in Wholesome | 
Schools” and describes school practices | 
which contribute to mental health and | 
growth. 

These chapters describe actual cases 
and situations, which adds greatly ne 
only to the usefulness of the materia 
but also to its readability. The nature of 
the material is indicated by the chapter | 
titles: Social Living at Highcrest; At | 
mospheres for Growth; Sharing Is Fun 
—Children Grow in the Willard School; 
Social Living in the Dever School; Some | 
Problems of Adolescents; A Librarian 
Contributes to Mental Health; Social | 
Growth thru Participation; We Visi 
a Modern School. 

The third section deals with ‘ “Menta 
Health and Teacher Growth”—a fitting | 
climax since mental health for pupils is 
a myth unless it is found in the teacher. 
Chapter titles are: Inservice Growth of, 
Teachers and Preservice Training and 
Teacher Growth. The volume concludes 
with a short chapter entitled “A For | 
ward Look.” 

Paul Witty, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, served | 
chairman of the committees in chargt 
of preparation of the yearbook. Each 
chapter is signed by an individual av 
thor. Well-selected illustrations add to 
the appearance of the book, which is at 
tractively bound in cloth. 3o04p. $2. 
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International Relations Newsletter 
Beginning with the February 1941 
issue, the newsletter of the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations is 
renamed Among Us. Combined with 
: is the newsletter of the National 
Committee on Latin American Studies. 
Among Us is issued about once a 
month. Persons interested may be placed 
on the mailing list by addressing a 
request to the NEA. 


A Help in Time of Need 

The latest report of the Committee 
on Tenure entitled To Whom May 
Aggrieved Teachers Appeal? is a state- 
by-state analysis of statutes and court 
decisions bearing on the procedure to 
be followed by aggrieved teachers. A 
teacher confronted with an emergency 
situation, perhaps involving demotion 
or dismissal, can learn thru this report 
the proper way to proceed. 47p. 25¢. 


Salary Study 

“Salaries of City School Employees, 
1940-41,” is the title of the March 1941 
Research Bulletin. \t will the 
tenth biennial survey by the NEA of sal- 
aries of city school employees. 32p. 25¢. 


repe rt 


Legislative Analysis 


State School Finance 
1939, compiled in January 1941, reports 


Legislation, 


state school finance legislation for 44 
states. The two principal trends apparent 
were: [1] increased state support for edu- 
cation and [2| the diversion of monies 
formerly earmarked for education to 
state general funds. 17p. mimeo. Single 
copies free from the NEA. 


School Finance Data 


State Comparisons of School Support, 
prepared by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, contains that 
useful in connection with legislatures. 
Tables deal with income, wealth, tax 
collections, school revenues, and school 
expenditures for the nation and for 
each state. Another table reports on 
state-by-state expenditures for certain 
luxury items. 18p. mimeo. 15¢. 


material may be 


The Nurse in the School 

The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the NEA 
and the AMA has just issued a 26- 
page mimeographed pamphlet entitled, 
“The Nurse in the School—An Inter- 
pretation.” Price 20¢ per copy. 
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Teaching Materials on Democracy 


The series of six pamphlets contain- 
ing teaching materials on the defense 
of democracy, published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission several 
weeks ago, is providing a practical 
working kit for teachers and adminis- 
trators in the junior and senior high- 
school levels. The price is $1 per set 
of six pamphlets. [See titles in illustra- 
tion|. Single copies of individual 
pamphlets are not sold separately. 
Prices for large quantities of separate 
pamphlets will be quoted on request. 
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Health Education 


The second revision of Health Edu- 
cation, a publication of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the NEA and the AMA has 
been so well received since its issuance 
in February that it will undoubtedly 
continue the record of the previous 
edition of which more than sixty 
thousand copies were distributed. At- 
tractively bound in cloth. 368p. $1.50. 


Tax Education Leaflets 
The NEA Committee on Tax Edu- 


cation, in cooperation with the Research 
Division, has issued three mimeographed 


leaflets in a series entitled “Tax Edu- 
cation and School Finance.” Valuable 
to persons interested in combating 
drastic reductions in real estate taxes. 
Single copies may be obtained free 
from the NEA. 


New Personal Growth Leaflets 


Five new titles have been added to 
the Personal Growth Leaflet series. 
They are: “The Rural School of the 
Future” by Roscoe Pulliam, president, 
Southern Illinois Normal University 
[No. 71]; “The United States Flag 
Code” adopted by the National Flag 
Conference [ No. 63]; “How To Secure 
a Teaching Position” by Joy Elmer 
Morgan [No. 167]; “Readable Books 
of 1940” selected by the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library [No. 251]; 
“Chemurgy and Conservation” by Ver- 
non Carter, Zanesville, Ohio, public 
schools | No. 76]. These 3 x 5 inch, 16- 
page leaflets are available at 1¢ per 
copy but no orders are accepted for 
less than 25¢. Cash with order. 


The American Citizens Handbook 


The American Citizens Handbook, 
published in March 1941 by the Com- 
mittee on Induction into Citizenship 
of the NEA, provides a wealth of ma- 
terial for Citizenship Recognition Day 
and for renewed emphasis upon the 
citizen’s duty to his country. 

More than two thousand copies of 
The American Citizens Handbook 
were ordered prior to publication. This 
book should be in the libraries of edu- 
cators and laymen and should be placed 
in the hands of young people when 
they reach voting age. Featuring the 
spirit of America, it contains the great 
documents of American liberty, our 
inspiring national songs and poems, 
our national shrines in beautiful pic- 
tures, the United States Flag Code, the 
story of Citizenship Recognition Day, 
laws and facts every citizen should 
know, and additional valuable features. 
368p. $1. NEA quantity discounts. 


Unless otherwise indicated, discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more, 33 1/3 percent. Orders which 
amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid on 
cash orders but not on billed orders. Order 
from the National Education Association, 


1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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» « * NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS » « « 





New Life Members Received in 
February 


Cautrornra—Lyman D. La Tourrette 
Marne—Joseph E. Blaisdell 

Onto—J. McLean Reed, H. C. Roberson 
PENNSYLVANIA—Mary L. Hess, A. D. White 


A Treat in Store 


yy One oF THE BEST FEATURES of the At- 
lantic City convention was an address on 
“Business and Education” by Superinten- 
dent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia. 
This address, which is considered by 
many the greatest address on the subject 
ever given and which ranks with the nota- 
ble addresses of Horace Mann, will appear 
in THE Journat for May. 


McNutt Praises EPC 


s THE contrisuTion of the Educational 
Policies Commission to the teaching of 
citizenship, thru its various projects of 
publications and regional meetings, was 
praised by Federal Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt recently: “I have been 
particularly impressed with the work of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
which is providing sound and democratic 
instruments for presenting the story of the 
community to its children. I can remember 
the days when civics classes took the watch 
of the community apart, counted and la- 
belled each gear, spring, and escapement, 
but never bothered much about seeing 
what made it tick or how to tell the time. 
The materials of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission—its pamphlets, memo- 
randums, and casebook—and those now 
being prepared by the National Com- 


mittee on Education and Defense, offer us 
real hope that those days will soon be only 
a dull memory.” [See page 125.] 


Defense 


s& Tue Nationa Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense closed a three-day con- 
ference in Washington, February 8, which 
was held to discuss problems and report 
progress in the service of schools and col- 
leges to the national defense. 

Representatives of higher education were 
addressed by a large number of speakers— 
including Paul V. McNutt, administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency, on civilian 
morale and the colleges and universities, 
and General Lewis B. Hershey, executive 
officer, Selective Service System, on selec- 
tive service and college personnel. Karl T. 
Compton, president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, described the organi- 
zation for scientific military research in the 
experimental laboratories of higher insti- 
tutions. 

A large representation of the sixty edu- 
cational organizations represented on the 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense heard Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of schools in Pittsburgh, an- 
nounce the preparation of teaching ma- 
terials on the defense of democracy. [See 
page 125.] 

Emphasis at the conference was placed 
upon protection of the school as a demo- 
cratic institution from attacks being made 
for the purpose of diverting funds from 
classrooms to cannons, or for the purpose 
of restricting freedom of learning. 

The National Committee on Education 





THE ROACH SCHOOL, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





Has been 100 percent in NEA membership for twenty-one years. 
Mary Margaret Roach is principal. 
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and Defense was organized jointly by the 
National Education Association and th, 
American Council on Education. Sixty ny, 
tional educational organizations are repre. 
sented on the National Committee, () 
chairmen are Willard E. Givens, executiy, 
secretary of the National Education Asso 
ciation, and George F. Zook, president ¢ 
the American Council on Education, 


Our Editor Is Honored 


yy Ir 1s wir pceasvre that the Executiye 
Secretary of the NEA announces that Joy 
Elmer Morgan has received outstanding 
recognition of his service to educational 
journalism in the form of an honorary 
degree from Boston University. The cita. 
tion made by President Daniel L. Marsh 
in conferring the degree read: “Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of THE JourNat of the Na 
tional Education Association, an educator. 
journalist whose pen is mightier than 
many swords in defending the soul of 
democracy—Doctor of Science in Educa. 
tion (Sc.D. in Ed.).” 


The Commissioner Reports 
Sy THE ANNUAL REPORT of the U. S. Com 


missioner of Education for the school year 
1939-40 has just come from the Govern. 
ment Printing Office. The volume enum. 
erates the activities of the Office of Edu 
cation during the last school year and out 
lines school problems and trends in the 
United States. Order for 20¢ from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences on Citizen 
ship Education 


yy Durinc March and April the Educ 
tional Policies Commission held twenty 
one of its series of thirty regional con 
ferences on citizenship education. Two 
had been held in December 1940 and two 
others in February 1941. The remaining 


five conferences will be concluded early in 
May. 


Town Meeting of the Air 


vy On Tuurspay, May 1, this wellknows 
radio program will be devoted to a dis 
cussion of the following subject, “Do Ou 
Schools Teach Democracy?” The meeting 
will be attended by a number of persons 
who, during the day, have been at the rf 
gional conference on citizenship educatiot 
in New York City sponsored jointly by th 
Educational Policies Commission and vat 
ous educational groups from New York. 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
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President DuShane Honored 


HE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of Co- 

lumbus, Indiana, where Dr. Donald 

DuShane, president of the National 
Education Association, has served as su- 
perintendent of schools for the past 
wwenty-two years, recently honored Dr. 
and Mrs. DuShane with a citywide 
testimonial banquet. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Co- 
lumbus had cooperating with it in this 
worthy undertaking the American Le- 
gion, the American Legion Auxiliary, 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, the Exchange Club, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Kiwanis 
Club, the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Rotary Club, the Teachers Federa- 
tion, and the Toastmasters Club. 

Clarence A. Thompson, president of 
the Columbus Chamber of Commerce, 
presided and Glenn W. Thompson 
served as master of ceremonies. Many of 
the educational leaders from the schools, 
colleges, and universities of the state 
were present to bring greetings to the 
citizens of Columbus and to express ap- 
preciation to President DuShane for his 
service to education. The leaders of the 


* * 


Thirteen Approaches to 
Conservation 


yy A vuserut series of pamphlets, cov 
ering thirteen phases of the wise use of 
this country’s heritage of natural re- 
sources, has been produced by the Servic- 
ing Division of the National Wildlife 
Federation, 1212 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. A set of the 
Thirteen Approaches to Conservation 
will be mailed upon receipt of 25¢ in 
stamps or coin to cover mailing and han- 
dling costs. The Federation also has 
other material available and is glad to 
answer questions and supply informa- 
tion about conservation to teachers. 


Headquarters Building for Ohio 


yy Ar its January 1941 meeting the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Ohio Education 
Association authorized the purchase of a 
headquarters building to house the offices 
of the association. The building will be 
purchased by $25,000 from the reserve 
fund of the OEA, supplemented by special 
income received from an increase of 50¢ 
a year in dues for three years. 
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state teachers organizations were pres- 
ent and participated in the program. 
Letters and telegrams were read by the 
master of ceremonies, from leading edu- 
cators from all parts of the United States 
congratulating the city of Columbus for 
the honor it was paying its superintend- 
ent of schools and complimenting Presi- 
dent DuShane upon his outstanding 
service to American education. 

The headquarters staff of the National 
Education Association was represented 
by its Executive Secretary, Willard E. 
Givens, who extended to the citizens of 
Columbus, and particularly to the mem- 
bers of the board of education in Co- 
lumbus, the appreciation of the officers 
and members of the Association for their 
generosity in making it possible for 
President DuShane to give a consider- 
able amount of his time during this year 
to the work of the National Education 
Association. Mr. Givens also expressed 
DuShane and Mrs. Du- 
Shane, the honor guests of the evening, 
the gratitude of the officers and members 


to President 


of the Association for the excellent serv- 
ice which they had rendered and were 


* * * 


An Educator Bids for Partners 


yy Tuts 1s the title of an article by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission, which appears in 
the March 1941 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce is 
urging a revival of interest in education 
among its members and this article in 
its official publication suggests ways and 
means by which teachers and businessmen 
may join in the support of a strong, unified 
educational program. Teachers will wish 
to call this article to the attention of local 
businessmen. 


Music Preparedness and the 
Defense Program 


yy Wuen America joined the Allies in 
World War 1, our training camps had few 
recruits in proportion to their numbers 
who were qualified to play a good grade 
of music. Today there are over 2,000,000 
players registered in approximately 25,000 
bands and 40,000 school orchestras in our 
public schools. These players have taken 
their place in our national life. Therein 
rests the Army camp director’s musical 
opportunity. What 


agency can effect a 





rendering this year to the great nation- 
wide program of American education. 
This testimonial banquet by the citi- 
zens of Columbus to their superin- 
tendent of schools and his wife was a 
most wholesome and praiseworthy oc- 
casion. It indicates the esteem in which 
President DuShane and his wife are 
held by those who know them best. 


* * 


finer result than a band? Certainly each 
Army camp should organize a great num- 
ber of bands to help maintain a high 
esprit de corps. A challenge to the Army 
of 1941 is: What is going to be done with 
the musical endowment that exists in its 
midst? America’s musical talent should 
not lie dormant.—Lloyd F. Sunderman, di- 
rector of music, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Is Your Address Correct? 


yy Dip you receive this issue of THE 
JoURNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


: NEW ADDRESS 
Name 
Street 
City State 
OLD ADDRESS 
Name (if changed) 
Street 

State 
[Cont. on page A-72] 


City 
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x * ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS « « 


Are published the second month after we recewe them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has lea 
your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 





Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities and individual 
Tease have reported 100 percent membership, 
from January 30 thru February 28, and have con- 
tinuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
Matne—Portland, North 


TWENTY YEARS 


Catirornra—Santa Barbara, Roosevelt 
Connecticut—East Hartford, Burnside 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


CoLtorapo—Cripple Creek, Entire System 
Micuican—Grand Rapids, Madison 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Itt1no1is—Rock Island, Hawthorne, Irving 

Inp1ANA—Hammond, Franklin 

New Jersey—New Brunswick, Livingston 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Morton; Steelton, 
System 

Utaun—Riverton, Herriman 

WasuHINGTON—Bellingham, Roosevelt 

Wyvominc—Midwest, Entire System 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Catirornia—Los Angeles, Garvanza 

FLoripa—Daytona Beach, Seabreeze High 

Hawaii—Wailuku, Maui, Wailuku 

Ittino1s—Rock Island, Lincoln Jr. High; 
Entire System 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


Hawatt—Lahaina, Maut, Honokowai 

Minnesota—M inneapolis, Loring 

Missourt—Kansas City, George B. Longan 

New Jexsey—Hightstown, Primary 

FENNSYLVANIA—Camp Hill, Entire System; Upper 
Darby, Lester 


FOURTEEN YEARS 

Catirornia—Los Angeles, Fletcher 
Diego, Central 

Itt1no1is—Oak Park, Entire System 
Kentucky—Ashland, Entire System 
Missouri—Kansas City, William A. Knotts 
New Jersey—Vineland, Dr. Geo. Cunningham 
New Mexico—Van Houten, Entire System 
Vircinia—Newport News, Newport News High 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


Caritrornia—Los Angeles, Aldama : 
Vircinta—Newport News, George Washington 


TWELVE YEARS 


Catirornta—Los Angeles, Amestoy Ave. 
Itt1no1s—Bellwood, Entire System 
Kentucky—Ashland, Condit 
PENNSYLVANIA—Arnold, Arnold Sr. High 
Vircinia—Newport News, Walter Reed 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Georcia—Atlanta, Davis St., J. C. Murphy Jr. High 
New Jersey—Hopewell, Entire System 
Vircinra—Newport News, John W. Daniel 


TEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Gila Bend, Entire System 
CaLrtFornia—Happy Camp, Happy Camp High 
Itt1no1s—Highland, Entire System 


Entire 


Watseka, 


Drive; San 





Missouri—Kansas City, Benjamin Ilarrison, 
Thacher, Woodland 
NINE YEARS 
Itt1no1s—Bellwood, Wilson; Rock Island, Entire 
System 


Missourt—Kansas City, Hamilton Opportunity 

PENNSYLVANIA—Ambler, Ambler Sr. High, Forest 
Ave.; Gilbertsville, Lower Pottsgrove Twp.; 
Obelisk, Upper Frederick Twp.; Pennsbury, 
Pennsburg Borough; Plymouth Twp., Entire Sys 
tem; Royersford, Schwenksville Borough; 
Souderton, Souderton Sr. High 

Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Alexander Mitchell 


EIGHT YEARS 


Catirornia—Oakdale, Entire System 

Itt1no1s—Aurora, East High 

Missourt—Nevada, Entire System; St. Louis, Mar- 
quette 

Vircinta—Newport News, Entire System 

WasHINGTON—Spokane, Cooper, Willard 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Silver Spring 


SEVEN YEARS 


Hawatt—Hamakuapoko, Maui, Hamakuapoko 

ILLinoIs—Champaign, Entire System; Chicago, 
Bell; Dundee, Dundee; Mendota, Entire System; 
Waukegan, Beach 
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Invptana—Indianapolis, Brookside, Ben Davis High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lemoyne, Lemoyne Hich 

Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Center St.; Peckham Jr. 
High 





SIX YEARS 


AtaBAMA—Brewton, W. S. Neal High 

CaLiForNIA—Compton, Entire System; 
Lazear; Sacramento, Tahoe 

Cotoravo—Otis, Otis High 

District or CotumBia—Washington, Paul Jr. 
High 

I:t1no1s—E/lmwood Park, Entire System 

Kentucky—Meaysville, Entire System 

MassacHvusetts—Auburndale, Hamilton 

Missouri—St. Louis, Hodgen 

New ee Borough, Lucy D. 

New York—Gloversville, Oakland Ave. 

Outo—East Canton, Entire System 

Orecon—West Linn, Bolton, Sunset, West Linn 
High, Willamette 

PennsyLvania—Duke Center, Otto Twp. Jr. High; 
Mansfield, Mansfield Jr. High; Marcus J/iook, 
Entire System; Pittsburgh, Troy Hill 

TENNESSEE—K nosville, Beaumont 

WasHINGTON—Tacoma, Lowell 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Bartlett Ave., Clarke St., 
Pleasant View 


Oakland, 


Anthony 


FIVE YEARS 


Avaska—Akiak, Akiak; Chitina, Chitina; Mc 
Grath, McGrath; Napamute, Napamute; /’ilvt 
Point, Pilot Point 

Dr_tawarE—Delaware City, Entire System 

Irtinois—Edwardsville, Entire System; Peoria, 
Irving; Sherrard, Sherrard Com. Sr. High 

Inn1ana—Vincennes, Entire System 

lowa—Ames, Franklin 

Marytanp—Elkton, Union Elem. 

Missourt—Kansas City, Faxon 

Outo—Kings Mills, Entire System; Madison, Mad 
son Memorial High 

OreEGcon—Rogue River, Rogue River High 

PENNSYLVANIA—Harrisbura, Shimmell; Shinale 
house, Entire System; Wayne, Rosemont Public 

WasuHInGton—Bellingham, Silver Beach 

FOUR YEARS 

AvasKA—Nenana, Franklin K. Lane 

Ar1zona—Glendale, Glendale 

Catitrornia—Berkeley, Le 
North Fork Union 

Cotorapo—Arapahoe, Arapahoe Branch High 

Connecticut—New Haven, Lovell 

DELAWARE—Clayton, Entire System; Delaware City, 
Delaware City Elem. 

District oF Cotumspr1a—Washington, Brookland 

Hawati—Haiku, Mawi, Halehaku; Makawao, Maui, 
Makawao; Ulupalakua, Maui, Ulupalakua 

Itt1no1s—Chicago, James Giles Elem.; Danville, 
Jackson; Eldorado, Jefferson 


Conte; North Fork, 


Inp1ana—Atlanta, Atlanta High; Valparaiso, Entire 
System 

Iowa—Siour City, North Jr. High 

Kentucky—V ine Grove, Entire System 

Louistana—Ailbourne, Kilbourne High 

MASSACHUSETTS—Stoneham, Entire System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Seven Oaks 

Nevapa—Contact, Contact Grammar; McGill, Entire 


System 

New Jersey—Helmetta, Entire System; Lyndhurst, 
Jefferson 

New York—Stanfordville, Stanford Union 


PENNSYLVANIA—Flemington, Entire System; New 
Cumberland, Entire System 

South Caro_ttna—Swansea, Entire System 

VermMont—Fair Haven, Fair Haven Sr. High; 


Websterville, Lower Websterville 
West Vircinra—Point Pleasant, Central 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Luther Burbank 


THREE YEARS 


AvcasKa—Healy, Healy Terr.; Juneau, Minfiel'; 
Nunapitchuk, Public; Old Harbor, Old Harbor; 
Shageluk, Shageluk 





ArkKansas—Centerville, Entire System; Jacksou- 
ville, Entire System 

CaLirornia—Glendale, Benjamin Franklin; Long 
Beach, Bryant; Orland, Capay Rancho 

Georc1a—Atlanta, Laura Haygood 

Hawatt—Kahakuloa, Maui, Kahakuloa; Kaxpo, 
Maui, Kaupo 

ILt1no1s—Aurora, East Side Public Schools; Chats 


worth, Chatsworth; Libertyville, Entire System 
Inp1ana—Elkhart, Roosevelt; Fort Wayne, Entire 
System; Griffith, Entire System 
Kansas—S pearville, Entire System 
Kentucky—Irvine, Entire System; Jsland, Entire 
System 
Marytanp—Elkton, Hart's 
MasSACHUSETTS— Melrose, Washington 
Nesraska—Omaha, Minne Lusa 
New Jersey—New Brunswick, Lincoln 
Orecon—Milwaukie, Entire System 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Hoskins; Malvern East 
Whiteland Cons. ; 
SoutH CaroLtina—Elko, Elko 
TENNESSEE—-Knoxville, McMillan, South K . 
Vircinta—Roanoke, Morningside Knoxville 
West VirGinta—Glen Alum, Lindsey 
Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Forest Home Ave., Benj 
min Franklin a 


TWO YEARS 


\_aBAMA—Florence, Greenhill Public 
ALaskA—Aleknagik, Aleknagik Terr.; Beaver, U. 
Govt.; Council, Council Terr.; Ellamar, Ellamar 
Terr.; Independence, Independence Terr.; Kiang 
U. S. Govt. ’ 
ARKANSAS—Scott, Scott 
CALIFORNIA—Compton, 
dale, Oakdale 
Brooklyn 
CoLorapo—Greeley, 
High 
ILtino1s—C hicago, 
Entire System 
InptaNa—Elkhart, Beardsley; Peru, South Pery: 
Washington Twp., Entire System : 
Iowa—Davenport, McKinley 
Kentucky—Hopkinsville, West Side 
MaryLanp—Boonsboro, Boonsboro High 
M aSSACHUSETTS—IV est Medford, Brooks 
Missourt—Kansas City, Linwood; St. Louis, Divi 
sion of Tests and Measurements 
NeEBRASKA—Omaha, Robbins 
Nevapa—Arden, Blue Diamond; 
dated #1, White Pine Co 
Pershing Co. High; Sparks, Entire System 
New Jersty—Belleville, P. S. #2, P. S. #1: 
Cedar Grove, Entire System; Glen Rock, Entire 
System 
Ont Cleveland, Buhrer. Walton; 
lard; Haskins, Middleton Twp 
Steubenville, McKinley 
Orecon—Milwaukie, Milwaukie, 
High; Portland, Woodlawn 
PENNSYLVANIA—Gilbertsville, 
Lemoyne, Entire System 
Soutnu Caro_tina—North, Trinity 


Enterprise Jr 


on, High: Ogb. 
Union Sr. 


High; San Diego, 
Franklin; 


Washburne 


Thatcher, Thatcher 


Trade; Danville. 


Baker, Consoli- 
High = Lovelock, 


Dayton, Wil 
Rural Cons.; 


Milwaukie Union 


Fegleysville Ind.; 


West VirGcinta—Dunbar, Dunbar Second Ward, 
Dunbar Third Ward; Flat Top, Camp Creek; 
Ghent, Shady Spring Elem.; South Charleston, 


Spring Hill 
Wisconsin—Janesville, 
Rutherford B Haves, 
Sheboygan, Entire System 
CURRENT YEAR 


AvaBaMA—Birmingham, Jackson 


Garfield; Milwaukee, 
Twenty-Seventh St; 


ALasKa—Candle, Territorial; Crooked Creek 
Crooked Creek; Flat, Otter Terr.; Juneau, Fish 
Creek Terr.; Karluk, Karluk U. S. Govt.: Keodia 
Island, Larsen Bay Terr.; Kwinhagak, Kwin 
hagak U. S. Govt.; Mountain Village, Mountain 
Village; Nulato, Koyukuk U. S. Gevt.; Paulof 
Harbor, Pauloff Harbor Terr.; Shishmaref, Shish- 
maref; TJanacross, Tanacross U. S. Govt.; Us 


alaska, Unalaska Terr. High 
Arkansas—Little Rock, Joe T. 
Cacirornia—Los Angeles, 
Rumscy, Rumsey; 
Cotoravpo—Wiley, Wiley Sr. High 
Connecticut—Fairfield, Grasmere, McKinley; 
Greenwich, Hamilton Ave.; Stamford, Glenbrook 
Hawaitt—Kahuluit, Maui, Kahului, Maui Voca 
tional; H’ailuku, Maui, Baldwin High 


Robinson High 
John Adams Jr. High; 
Santa Barbara, Elwood Union 


Ittino1s—Cicero, Hawthorne; DuQuoin, Old Du 
Quoin; Milford, Milford High 
InpDIANA—Biuffton, Entire System; Elkhart, Middle 


bury, McQuiston, Monger; Elnora, Elmore Twp 


Kansas—Salina, Franklin 
Lovutstana—/lammond, Line 
Matne—South Portland, Thornton Heights 


Betterton; Kennedyville, 
Massey 


Norton-Plainville 


MaryLanpn—Betterton, 
Kennedyville; Massey, 


MASSACHUSETTS—Norton, Public 


Schools; Waltham, Henry Whittemore ~ 
Missourt—Kansas City, Charles Sumner, E. CG 
White 


Nevapa—Clark County, Entire System 

New Hampsuire—Lancaster, Lancaster High 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Entire System; Hack 
ensack, State St. Jr. High 


New York—Rochester, Hendrik Hudson; Uta, 
Theodore Roosevelt 

Outo—Madison, John R. Adams; Van _ Wer 
County, Entire System; Youngstown, Chaney 
High 

Orecon—Monmouth, Monmouth Training 


PENNSYLVANIA—Brentwood, Entire System; Harris 
burg, Harris Park, Melrose, Vernon 
TEN NESSEE—K noxville, Moses 


Texas—Houston, MacGregor 
VerMont—Washington, Washington Village 
VirGinta—Richmond, Madison 


West VirGinta—Charleston, Fruth: Grafton, Flenw 
ington Grade; Vukon, Yukon Grade 
WISCONSIN VMiltvcaukes Fernwood 
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bile first-class equupmrent 


for America’s army of learners 


“Sending teachers and pupils to their classrooms with an inadequate supply of . 


textbooks is a bit like sending troops into battle without guns, ammunition, 


and airplane protection against an enemy with all these things.” Wm. L. 


Connor, Superintendent of Schools, Allentown, in The Pennsylvania School 


Journal (“The Present Textbook Emergency’’). 


HURN AND OTHERS 


Progress in Reading 


Expert training in the basic reading skills. Cire. 732 


ANDRESS AND OTHERS 


Safe and Healthy Living 


Safety carefully integrated with health. Cire. 667 


KELTY 
New Materials in History 


Two new 1941 books by this popular author 


GLENN, LEAVITT, AND OTHERS 


The World of Music 


Attractive vocal, instrumental, and appre- 


ciation courses. Cire. 410 
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CRAIG AND OTHERS 
New Pathways in Science 


Simple basic principles interestingly presented. Cire. 
692 


BUSWELL—BROW NELL—JOHN 
Daily-Life Arithmetics 
oo ge. meaning and correlating arithmetic 
with life. Cire. 637 
RUGG-KRUEGER 
Social Science Course 
A panoramic picture of man through the ages. 
Cire. 577 
ATWOUOD-THUMAS 


7 
( ;eographies 
The series that has won country-wide recognition. 


Cire. 469 


GINN AND 


COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


San Francisco 


Write us your textbook needs 
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[Cont. from page 127| Record Train- 
ing of Defense Workers 


yy IF PRESENT TRENDs continue, it is prob- 
able that 1,000,000 persons will have been 
trained for defense occupations by June 
30, 1941, in special courses in the voca- 
tional schools of the United States. More 
than 800 of the goo cities with vocational 
trade and industrial schools are making 
their facilities available for defense train- 
ing. More than 300 cities have put their 
vocational schools on 24-hour, 6-day week 
schedules. Enrolments in the regular vo- 
cational education program are the high- 
est in history, totalling approximately 
2,000,000. 


Junior College Meeting 


vv Tue American Association of Junior 
Colleges held its twenty-first annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, Illinois, February 27 to 
March 1. Among the topics discussed 
were: “Junior Colleges and the National 
Defense” and “Junior Colleges and Term- 
inal Education.” A feature of the pro- 
gram was a series of section meetings cov- 
ering various curriculum fields on the 
general topic, “What are the implications 
of terminal education for our field?” and 
a series on the general topic, “What are 
the implications of national defense for 
our field?” 
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to School Librarians 


and Superintendents... 


Get your free copy of the new Gaylord 
Catalog No. 42! Just off the press, this new 
catalog brings you the complete line of 
Gaylord library supplies and furniture. 
Newest items included are Gaylord furni- 
ture for reading nooks, browsing rooms and 
staff rooms. Also contains a full line of 


maple furniture in the new streamlined 


If you haven't received a copy of the new 


Gaylord Catalog mail us a card today. 


GAYLORD BROS. Inc. 


Established 1896 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Originators and Makers of Better Library 
Furniture and Supplies 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 










“Share the Knowledge” Defense 
Plan 


sv Tue U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounces the creation of an Information 
Exchange “to speed up the processes by 
which schools and colleges may learn and 
profit from promising new ideas in edu- 
cational defense programs.” 

The Exchange is a clearinghouse thru 
which educators interested in mobilizing 
their resources in the interest of national 
defense may obtain, on loan, scores of dif- 
ferent types of publications. Materials are 
available for teachers and schocl officers 
at the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. These helps are mailed by the Office 
of Education prepaid, and may be returned 
by the borrower in franked envelopes en- 
closed by the Exchange for that purpose 
with the publications. Address Informa- 
tion Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Going Around in Circles 


y& THe oTHER pay I was handed a little 
essay that so strikingly fitted many world 
conditions of our time I am taking the 
liberty of passing it on: 

“Processionary caterpillars feed upon 
pine needles. They move thru the trees in 
a long procession, one leading and the 
others following—each with his eyes halt 
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closed and his head snugly fitted against 
the rear extremity of his predecessor. 

“Jean Henri Fabre, the great French 
naturalist, after patiently experimenting 
with a group of these caterpillars, finally 
enticed them to the rim of a large flower 
pot where he succeeded in getting the first 
one connected up with the last one, thus 
forming a complete circle which started 
moving around in a procession which had 
neither beginning nor end. 

“The naturalist that after 
awhile they would catch on to the joke— 


expected 


get tired of their useless march and start 
off in some new direction. But not so. Thru 
sheer force of habit, the living, creeping 
circle kept moving around the rim of the 
pot—around and around, keeping the 
same relentless pace for seven days and 
seven nights—and would doubtless have 
continued longer had it not been for sheer 
exhaustion and starvation. 

“Incidentally, an ample supply of food 
was close at hand, and plainly visible, but 
it was outside the range of the circle so 
they continued along the beaten path. They 
were following instinct, habit, custom, tra 
dition, precedent, past experience, stand- 
ard practice, or whatever you may choose 
to call it, but they were following tt 
blindly. They mistook activity for accom- 
plishment. They meant well, but they got 
no place.”—Malcolm W. Bingay. 
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Department of Elementary School 
Principals 


sy THE APRIL National Elementary Prin- 
cipal carries a complete report of the At- 
lantic City meeting, February 22-27. 

President Isabel Tucker announces that 
plans are being completed for the Depart- 
ment meetings in Boston, June 29-July 3- 
Complete programs will appear in forth- 
coming issues of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal. 

The twentieth yearbook of the Depart- 
ment, “Language Arts in the Elementary 
School,” will be ready for distribution in 
September. The Department would ap- 
preciate receiving the names and addresses 
of the newly elected presidents and sec- 
retaries of state and local elementary 
school principals clubs and associations 
for inclusion in the directory of this year- 
book. Send to Eva G. Pinkston, secretary, 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Citizens All 


sv Tue National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is conducting a nationwide radio 
discussion series, “Citizens All.” Major 
emphasis is laid upon youth topics, and 
the broadcasts are shaped to appeal di- 
rectly, not only to parent-teacher leaders 
and others interested in parent education, 
but to young people themselves between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. The 
programs are broadcast on the red net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
Monday evening at 


pany every 6:00 


PM EST. 


Textbooks—Attackers and 
Defenders 


yy Durinc the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City, February 22-27, much 
newspaper publicity appeared concerning 
the textbooks used in the nation’s schools. 

On page 108 of this issue is printed the 
statement made to school administrators 
by A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
chairman of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies, a department of the NEA, last 
November appointed a standing commit- 
tee on academic freedom. Since its crea- 
tion, this committee has been especially 
active in dealing with the accusations 
against social studies textbooks which have 
The mem- 
bers of the committee are Merle Curti, 
professor of history, [ Cont. on page A-74| 


come from several groups. 
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How to prevent this 


SHucks, no teacher would mind having 
pupils do her portrait if...it didn’t mean 
that they weren’t paying attention! 


Pupils, as you know, don’t scribble, 
dawdle, or daydream if they’re in- 
terested. 

They don’t fool around, for instance, 
when they’re looking at the educa- 
tional film, “Alaska’s Silver Millions.” 
It teaches them natural history, 
science, and home economics. But it 
entertains them at the same time. 


And no wonder. It’s the adventure 
story of the salmon and his struggles 
in Alaska’s rushing rapids and thun- 
dering falls. 


Pupils pay just as much attention 
to “Jerry Pulls The Strings.” In this 
educational film, the amusing antics 
of puppets tell the story of coffee with 
all the history, social science, and 
geography that surround it. 


These two 35-minute films are 
yours fo use rent-free! 


All these films cost you is the few 
cents return postage they take. And 
with the films, you get as many free 
teachers’ guides as you want. Send 
the coupon below and entertain your 
pupils with some education. 


To Get Either Or Both Films—Just Mail This Coupon 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


postage. 


Name of School 


a a a a a a eee ee eee eee 


Home Economics Department N-441, American Can Company, 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 


(Check) (] JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS 


TT TT eee een ee Wn a PRRs a Fi twa cada éncdsckatsbebocs 
Send film checked: [1] 35 mm. sound [] 16 mm. sound 
PEO COs 4. 0.4.00:0:00040020906008654060404000%00 0907 0660005000+000000068 Teachers’ Guides 


(Check) (] ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS 


re ee et Sh OUND... cc cncteceadabucadcaabece 
Send film checked: (] 35 mm. sound [] 16 mm. sound [J 35 mm. silent 0D 16 mm. silent 


MD BON son 09 0000rscctetbbivsssaeeemeaeekseiieeiisciieeee Teachers’ Guides 


I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 


POU Ge THINGS % «6. 6'0:004056n06ccennnnibass 
SE A ini ds 40606, cc cee edceokeee sce 


Cae NE Wik be dhinehd 0d eh cds nie en 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eeeee 
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* When you enroll in the Summer Ses- 
sion on either the Berkeley campus or the 
Los Angeles campus of the University of 
California, you are in touch with new 
trends and developments in many 
branches of knowledge...and you are 
combining study with a longed-for vaca- 
tion. California is vacationland. Such at- 
tractions as Yosemite, the high Sierras, 
the old Missions, the redwoods, the 
beaches, off-shore islands, Hollywood 
with its motion picture industry, and the 


Seeking New Inspiration in 


CALIFORNIA 


“Symphonies under the Stars,” can be 
readily reached. 


* For specific information on the hun- 
dreds of courses available in the field of 
Education and in allied fields, write for 
an announcement of courses. Address: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley; or Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of California 
at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 





’, 





| Cont. from page A-73| Teachers College, 
Columbia University, chairman; Howard 
E. Wilson, associate professor of education, 
Harvard University; and Ruth West, head 
of social studies, Lewis and Clark High- 
school, Spokane, Washington. The com- 
mittee’s statement on the textbook situa- 
tion, having been approved at a meeting 
of the National Council at Atlantic City, 
was released to the press and widely 
quoted in newspapers thruout the country 
on February 25, 1941, as a reply to text- 
book criticisms then being circulated by 
representatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Copies of this 
statement will be sent on request, by the 
executive secretary, Wilbur F. Murra, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Teachers are invited to send to Mr. 
Murra reports on cases known to them of 
the efforts of pressure groups to influence 
the content or selection of social studies 
textbooks. 

Persons interested in a more complete 
picture of the general situation regarding 
textbooks, the activities of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and attacks 
against education in various magazines, 
will find such an account in Propaganda 
Analysis for February 25, 1941, issued by 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 211 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Decorative illustrations are: Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, and “Symphony under the Stars,” 
Hollywood Bowl (above); Avenue of the Giants, Redwood Highway, and Planetarium, Los Angeles (below). 


ih, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIOVS 


Lhe Berkeley and Los Angeles 


June 30 to August 8 


Do You Use the Cover Photo? 


yx Dip you notice that the date on the 
cover of this issue of THe JourNnat is 
placed in the upper right hand corner? 
This has been done at the request of 
teachers who write that they like the pic- 
tures and mount them for schoolroom use, 
but that the date in the lower left corner 
of the picture interferes with such use. 
Which is your preference? 


What Happens When Business is 
on the Up and Up 


¥y Tuis ts the title of an excellent public 
relations pamphlet for which the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association is to be con- 
gratulated. The typographic design ir- 
resistibly takes the reader thru a series of 
content pages that tell a real story: When 
business is on the up and up what happens 
to the industrialist, the employee, the mer- 
chant, the unemployed, the farmer, and 
finally to the teacher? 


Secondary Principals Anniversary 


vv Tue Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals was fittingly observed by a din- 
ner meeting in honor of Harry V. Church, 
executive secretary of the association, 1917- 
1940. More than 450 were in attendance 
at the anniversary dinner in Atlantic City, 





on February 22. The speakers were: Jesse 
B. Davis, dean, School of Education of 
Boston University; Charles H. Judd, emeri- 
tus professor of education, University of 
Chicago; Francis T. Spaulding, dean of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harv. 
ard University; and Paul V. McNutt, 
administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency. During the remainder of the con. 
vention, Secondary Education and Na 
tional Needs—Our Part was the general 
subject discussed. The full proceedings o 
the convention of the Secondary-Schod 
Principals, Atlantic City, February 22-26, 
1941, are found in The Bulletin for Match 
1941. Price $1 from this NEA Department 
at 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 


Effective Social Studies Teaching 


sv My FRIEND pavip and I sometimes walk 
thru the park on our way to school, where 
I preside in an upper class and he leads a 
stirring life as a first-grader. 

“See my daffodils,” he nodded proudly 
one day at the hundreds of golden beauties 
glowing in two rows down the parkway. 

“See my daffodils,” with a firmer accent 
on the “my.” “Yes,” said I politely. 

“Well, they really are my daffodils. 
They belong to the Public, and of cours 
you know I am the Public.” 

“That is very [Cont. on page A-76) 
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Set of Education 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of 


Arts and Sciences 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Education 








INTERSESSION 
June 2—June 27, 1941 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1—Aug. 8, 1941 


®You can study this summer in New York. Plan 
to attend the 4-week Intersession in June or the 
6-week Summer Session in July and August. The 
School of Education of New York University offers 
over 400 courses in its summer sessions in a range 
wide enough to meet almost any need. The courses 
lead to both graduate and undergraduate degrees. 


and of Education 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 7 to August 16, 1741 


Broad and diversified program in Education and 
in such subject fields as English, Modern Lan- 
guages, the Classics, Mathematics, Dramatic 
Arts, History and Fine Arts. Workshops in 
Administrative Problems, Curriculum Planning, 
Teaching of English, Art, Science, Social 
Studies, etc. 




















SPECIAL DEMONSTRATION CLASSES in the Many courses will be open to elementary school 
‘} Summer Session Elementary and Secondary Demon- principals following their conference, July 7 
“| stration Schools. to 18. 
‘| Write for Bulletin No. 9 For catalogue and full information regarding 
Secretary, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION fees and living arrangements, address SECRE- 
New York University TARY, SUMMER ScHooL, 15 WapsworTH 
: House, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
| Washington Square New York, N. Y. 
. - “ 
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without a care! 
, Time ; Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your vaca- 
h —Hours spent on various | tion time this year. Play safe. Let the protecting 
r ‘ arm of the T.C.U. follow you—on the road—in 
operations are major factors in the the wilderness—in camps, hotels or on trains. 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price a com- 
" . " plete T.C.U. Policy that will give you “10-Way 
. ful planning and advanced pro Protection” during the rest of the school year, 
F through the long summer vacation and well into 
: duction methods we have reduced the fall—six long months—at an amazingly low 
, i cost. Write or send coupon without obligation. 
y the time element to a minimum. No agent will call. 
. i T.C.U. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters *961.¢., Bide. 
y. (This magazine is from our presses)  -* _— 


7 
- "FREE INFORMATION COUPON* 
Even on Vacation To the T.C.U., 886 T.C.U. Bldg., 


“Air Mail Speed to Meet Your Need” |. Lincoln, Nebr. 


on P I am interested in knowing about T.C.U 
My check for tonsillectomy “"10-Way Protection.” Send 
5, JUDD & DETWE I LE R 3 I nc. and illness — by air _— obligation, the detalis ot ee Special Pre: 
“ in 5 days from time proo vacation offer. 
WASHINGTON, B.C. blanks were mailed. The . 
T.C.U. protects you on vaca- Name-___.-....-...----------------------- 
ae! , tion and is a good shelter at || 
| No printing job too small—none too large all times.” Ae trete . ..-—---wannnanaa--nnnanennnen- 


Mrs. Eunice Presley, Ree OR ee A a ee 
Davenport, Va. \mwanane 80 AGENT WILL CALL wana 
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Wheaton College 


Summer School Growing in Popularity 


Follow the trend to Wheaton this summer for rare blending of profitable study, Christian fellowship, 
and recreational opportunities. Credits apply toward degrees. Complete curriculum in Liberal Arts. 
Varied selection of activities including Music, Lectures, special courses, etc. Teachers, Administra- 
tors, College students, and Christian workers find stimulation and advancement. 

Inter-session starts June 16. Two four-week terms begin June 28 and July 26. Bulletin free on 
request. Address: Enock C. Dyrness, Director, Box JE 41 Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ili. 


Established 1885 A service for Colleges, Secondary and 


A L 2 E R T Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


TEACHERS AGENCY demand. Send for information. 
Home Office: Member National Association Teachers Agencies 
25 £. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





New openings are being created for teacliers by changing con 

TEACHERS ditions in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced 

AGENCY teachers and to beginners. We ty excellent openings, too, for 

specialists and administrators. ye serve carefully the interests 

CHICAGO of both executives and ae. Early registration is an ad- 

OUR vantage. Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
yg In ne tg Address 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 

Chicago, IMinois. 


A TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL *3"...°..°c. SocurF 


Mid- Astenth area. We give 


Washington Schools Association careful, personal attention to the interests of both 
Colorado Building, 14th & G Sts., N. W. executives and registrants. A personal interview 


with prospective employers is usually necessary. 


Washington, a Early Registration Is Advisable. 








Reproductions of the world’s great paintings 
THE WORLD FAMOUS 


~ _PerrPictures 


Millions of them have been used in schools and homes 
One Cent Size, 3x3%. Two Cent Size, 5%x8. Ten Cent 
Size, 10x12 for 60 cents’ worth or more of any size. 


Also, Miniature Colored Pictures. 400 subjects. One 
Cent and Two Cents Each, for 60 cents’ worth or more. 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 

FREE to teachers. An abridged Catalogue of the 
Perry Pictures, and three Miniature Colored Pictures 
Catalogues, B, C, and D, if you give grade and school, 
and this box number, 4. 

Our beautiful new Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 
1600 small illustrations in it, for 15 cents in coin or 
stamps. 


Mother and Daughter Lebrun The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





SUMMER SESSION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ia Do 


EXTENSIVE offerings in all fields of study under 
distinguished local faculty members and representatives 
from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 
courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 


students. The American way of life evaluated. International 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali- | 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 
week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in- 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


8 Weeks Division___June 16 to Aug. 7 
6 Weeks Division ______June 28 to Aug. 7 
4 Weeks Division ____Aug.7 to Aug. 30 




















[Cont. from page A-74] true,” I admitted, 

“But I don’t pick my flowers,” with ap 
arched look at me. “I don’t pick my daffo. 
dils, because the rest of the Public wouldn't 
have any then. I am not all of the Public.” 

“What a good idea!” I said. “Where did 
you get the idea?” 

“Oh,” with a superior air, “we discuss 
these things in my school.”—Childhoog 
Education. 


To Exalt Family Life 


yy THREE NEW Books have recently ap- 
peared on problems of family life. This 
is an indication of the growing recognition 
of the fundamental importance of home 
and family life in the development of na- 
tional strength and unity. 

Education for Family Life is the title of 
the 1941 Yearbook of the American As. 
sociation of School Administrators. This 
volume is described on page 124. 

Educating for Home and Family Life 
is the title of a volume prepared jointly by 
the Department of Home Economics of 
the NEA, the Society for Curriculum 
Study, and the U. S. Office of Education, 
This book is published by D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 450p. Price $2.50. 

Youth, Family, and Education was te- 
cently published by the American Youth 
Commission. Joseph K. Folsom, professor 
of Sociology of Vassar College and chair- 
man of the National Council of Parent 
Education, is the author. 299p. Price 
$1.75. The American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


Graduation Season Near at Hand 


vv WHEN SPRING COMES, can commence- 
ment time be far behind? If your plans 
are incomplete and if you have not already 
obtained your copy, you will find the 1941 
Commencement Manual of real value. It 
tells how many other highschools thruout 
the nation solve their commencement pro- 
gram problems. 96p. Price: 50¢. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Legislative Regulation of the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools 

yy A report by this title prepared for the 
Committee on Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Secor on Page A- 78) 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE | 


DrexeL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
offers 


A one year course for college graduates leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Library Science. 
Special late afternoon classes for those actively en- 
gaged in library work Accredited by Board of 
Education for Librarianship. } 


For information address: Dean of the Library School 


Drexet Institute oF TecHNo.ocy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and 
Recreational Opportunities 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 7—August 16, 1941 










to degrees inthe general fields of Liberal Arts, 
Business Administration, Practical Arts and Let- 


ters, Music, Health and Physical Education, The- 
ology, Law, Medicine, Education and Social Work. 














SPECIAL PROGRAMS designed for the professional 
advancement of teachers and school administra- 
tors include: 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION GUIDANCE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION SOCIAL Work 

PsyCHOLOGY AND METHODS SCHOOL Music 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION JUNIOR COLLEGE 
VISUAL EDUCATION NurRsiING EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 









UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to combine attendance 
at N. E. A. Convention and SUMMER SESSION 
with a visit to historic Boston and picturesque New 
England, with their delightful climate and vacation 
opportunities. 






Write for Bulletin and Further Information 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





* 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7—SUMMER_  SESSION—August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3, and 5 


N. E. A. 
DELEGATES 


include a summer 


of study at Colum- 
bia in your plans 
ae for the Boston con- 
More than 475 courses for vention. 
teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trative officers, and guidance 
officers in a variety of educational fields including ad- 
ministration, supervision and teaching on all levels 
and in all subject-matter fields. Work in special areas 
such as Music, Fine Arts, Household Arts and 
Sciences, Health and Physical Education, Education 
of the gifted and handicapped, Business Education, 
Nursing Education, Curriculum workshop. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest library on educa- 
tion in the world, laboratory demonstration school: 
low-cost residence and dining halls, facilities of a 
great university, curriculum and guidance laboratory. 
Cultural and recreational opportunities (museums, 
theaters, concerts, tours). Special conferences spon- 
sored by N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers 
and Department of Supervisors and Directors at Teach- 
ers College July 7 to 19. 


For 





complete 

Summer Session or Academic Year* address 

TeEAcHERS CoLiece, CoLtumBiA UNIVERSITY 
531 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


announcement of courses of 


* 


*Academic year—September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942. 
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300 COURSES, majority on graduate level, leading | 
























Profit by 
Summer Study... 














MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 





Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground .. . More than 700 courses cover all 


y fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
34\= courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
=} \ = Degrees in Education . . . More than 400 educa- 
= Jp ‘= tors, many of national and international repu- 
= Y/Y = tation — plus the University’s great library, 
= Mi | laboratories and research facilities, create an 
ee 


outstanding opportunity. Two terms — the 





first beginning with registration Monday and 

Tuesday, June 16 and 17... 

second term, Monday, July 28. 

Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 


717 Administration Bldg. 





registration for 








MINNESOTA 
Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Minneapolis, 





At the foot 


Colorado College re 
Summer Session 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
June 16 to July 25, 1941 


Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Natural Sci- 
ences, Mathematics, Social Sciences, Histury, Education, 
Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A.M. degrees. 





AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Hanya Holm’s School of the Dance 


Griswold Crafts Shop 


Work, Study, Play in Rocky Mountains’ 
Pikes Peak Region 


Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, 
Cripple Creek Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas River, miles of smooth scenic mountain roads, 
hiking and bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests and 
sparkling streams. 


C. B. HersHey, Director of Summer Session 





























| [Cont. from page A-76| Association and UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | the National Council for the Social Studies 
Summen Session (an NEA Department), under the chair- J KR M Oo N T ' 
JUNE 23—AUG. 16, 1941 manship of Professor Phillips Bradley of | SUMMER SESSION 
All the facilities of a great University—30 min- Queens College, forms a part of the Ninth | 
aa ines Gy ee Yearbook of School Law, just published by July 7 to August 15 | 
_ aoe eee a in: the American Council on Education at 744 Graduate and undergraduate courses jg | 
SPEECH ua = Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The | Liberal Arts, Education, Business Adminis. 
(suse s8—Aug. t) SOORNALISM Yearbook also includes the usual review tration and Engingsn 





ing. Pre-Medical] and | 
Pre-Dental cOUurses, 
Courses for Super. 
intendents, principals 
and teachers. Special 
work in Fine 
Vocal and Instry. | 
mental Musie. School 
of Drama. Demonsty,. 
tion schools. Musica] 
and dramatic enter. 
tainments. Mountain 


For Catalogue Address: 
Director, Summer Session 


260 Lunt Bidg., Evanston, III. 


of decisions of the higher state and federal 
courts affecting a!! phases of education. 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


lowa’s School in a Box 


sy Mason city, 1owa, has what is believed 
by Jessie M. Parker, state superintendent 
of public instruction, to be the only two- 
way speaker system employed by any | 
school system in the United States. By ; 

: é : ; "ahs and Lake excursions Abe 
means of an inexpensive telephonic device, under University qe)” 
the whole schoolroom is brought to the | Lh rection. Enrollment 
beds of incapacitated children in their own on é limited. 


homes. One portable unit of the device is CHAM PLAIN Write for - 


located in the classroom where it transmits | Illustrated Bulletis Siots 














| every spoken word to the student’s home : al ei —th 
7 ) BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director |<" 
station. There, propped up in bed or seated alge ' St. 

; ; 10 University Place, Burlington, Vt. J 
in a wheelchair, the unseen pupil makes | aR Ther 
all re 


his recitation into another unit and is 
. in elementa des, kinder- 
heard by everyone in the class. garten and aonieny eaieal. Chil- 
dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes, 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
: . . cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
yx UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS are direct | {4 TS). also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
”~ rite for list of successful alumnae. 


Complete education for teaching (558 
ba 








A Good Investment for Teachers 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO | obligations of the United States govern- | National College of Education 
presents a summer program for serious and | ment and may be purchased at any of the | “OMA CCAM SANER. PRES. OX 326-0 EVANSTON, AL 








effective study. lt provides excellent buildings, Pa all alain 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- arger and many of the smailer post offices 


ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- for cash, and the actual bonds obtained at THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in the time of purchase. These bonds are sold SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


sight of perpetual snow, the University has a__| : : : ; 
superior environment for summer study, with | ON a discount basis. For example, instead ech Gre ine Gi Omcin Cone 





ey god ge RE = | of paying $25 for a $25 bond and receiving | OF MAINE 

ages. ganize -S, WECK-CNd OUTINGS, VISITS a 

to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain | interest at stated interv als, you pay $18.7 5 | July 14 to August 22 21st Year 

National Park, and mountain climbing. | for a bond of $25 face value. Held for 10 Paintin ng* Crafts * Advertising * Art Education 
Emmy Zweybruck in person—Stencilling and] 


years the bond matures, and, upon due sur 


Color 


| render, you will receive a government , 
uly 21to Aug. 22 | "SS" 3 * 2 For Catalog address Frank L. Allen, Director 
July 8 check for $25—a 331% percent increase on 27 Fairmount Street Brookline, Mass. 


your original investment of $18.75 which 


Two Tews: June 16 to July 18 





Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engine | ‘ , ‘ A 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Arr, is equivalent to annual interest of 2.9 per | & SUMMER STUDY 


and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- cent compounded semiannually. Savings 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- , 5 WES T FRN MICHI G A) 
THE PLAYGROUND OF THE Wal 


fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
June 30—August? 





Bonds are sold in five denominations: 


$ 25 bond for which you pay $ 18.75 





special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 













Nursery tc High School. Many special courses $ 50 bond for which you pay $ 37-50 | 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. $ 100 bond for which vou pay $ 75.00 | Graduate and Under-gradutt 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ $ <eo boad for whict 4 i ‘ Sencon | —— courses for Degrees and Teachin 
recitals —_ "sea lectures. Conferences 3 ‘ - Pane — | Certificates—many courses for & 
$1000 bond for which you pay 750-00 | perienced teachers and administrators. 
Curriculum Workshop in Civic Education 
| American Youth Studies Special Emphasis on Education for Democng 
and National Defense, Physical Education, aw 
“a8 vy THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION of | Community Recreation. 
BOULDER, COLORADO | the American Council on Education has Conferences, lectures, concerts, feature enle 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) | been exploring the problems of the na- | tinments, excursions. Swimming, 






Please send comr plete information and Bulletins checked: 
(_} Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_}Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(_} Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


boating, golf, riding, tennis. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
DiRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


tion’s youth for several years. Among the 
| Commission’s recent publications are: | 
Work Camps for Highschool Youth; | 
Youth, Family, and Education; Growing WESTERN STATE 
up in the Black Belt; Youth Serving Or- | TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ganizations (2nd |Cont. on page A-8o| KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Name 
St. and No. 


City and State 
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Aboard your modern Rock Island train—in friendly resort centers— 


sports, activit:es and constantly changing scenes and pastimes weave 
a panorama of pleasure. 


Rock Island Lines offers optional routes of travel West. For economy 
—the friendly CALIFORNIAN; for distinguished comfort—the de 
luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED;; for streamlined speed and luxury 
—the fleet of modern ROCKETS. Excellent service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas City and the Twin Cities. 


There is a wide choice of Rock Island Escorted and Independent All-Expense Tours to 
all recreational areas in the West and Northwest including the Canadian Rockies. 


Ask about TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
Rock 


Go now — Pay later 
For detailed information, write 
A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 








= 






Canada’s Most Beautiful and 
Interesting Playground Where 
Sun-filled Days & Pine-scented 
Nights Beckon You on to a Romantic and Adventurous Life 


you can start enjoying your vacation fun in this glamorous 
vacation playground right away if you write for the free book- 
‘let now. For the booklet tells you where adventure lies ahead as 
you join in hiking, trail-riding and mountain climbing parties 
with new found friends. It tells, too, about the places to go dining 
and dancing in this enchanted land of scenic grandeur. Let this 
friendly beauty spot cast 





MAIL THIS COUPON <=» its magic spell on your 
INIA vacation fun when you 
pALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU, travel over Alberta’s 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada hard-surfaced highways 
Please send me without charge thel this Summer. Write now 
Voookiet "We Like Alberto I for the free booklet that 
ya I tells you the full story of 
a I Alberta’s wonders. 


Bring U.S, Dollars With You - They Buy More of Everything in Alberta 


No Passmort Needed 
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Combine these Wonder Spots 
in One Grand Vacation 





X 
VY 


Your Entire Trip in Air-Conditioned Luxury 
and the Cost is Surprisingly Low 


This year combine four incomparable Western attractions 
into one grand vacation tour. 


Ride the famous DENVER ZEPuyR, overnight from Chicago to 
Colorado. Spend thrilling days in the heart of the Rockies. See 
Mile-High Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Boulder and 
the alpine beauty of Estes Park. 

Then, on through the Colorado Rockies and the Feather 
River Canyon during daylight hours, to enchanting California. 

Return through the evergreen Pacific Northwest. Then visit 
glorious Glacier or Magic Yellowstone, or both. Glacier, with 
its winding trails, mountain grandeur, beautiful lakes and cozy 
chalets. Y ellowstone, with its amazing geysers, mud volcanoes, 
boiling pools and awe-inspiring fall and canyon. 


Burlington’s special low summer fares combined with attrac- 
tively priced tours and accommodations in the Parks make 
the total cost of this grand vacation surprisingly low. 

Travel independently or join a Burlington Escorted Tour with 
everything arranged in advance. Either way, Burlington gives 
you the greatest travel value. Mail coupon for illustrated 
booklet and information. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT! Take your vacation this summer and pay 
later. Check coupon for details of this convenient service. 






Burlington Travel Bureau 

Room 518, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Send me free illustrated hashlote: rates and infor- 

mation about a vacation trip to California, travel- 

ing one way via Colorado and the other via Glacier 

or Yellowstone or both. 


Name. pocese 


Street and Number 


cra Way o 
Per 


Burlington 
Houte 





2 eee State 
Check here for speci: al information about 
All-expense Escorted Tours 


] Check here for Travel Credit information 
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At the Capitol Plaza x 
WASHINGTON, D. C. i 
x 
. 





3 
% SWARLF 300 Rooms from $2.50 
* Henry B. Williams, Mgr. NO TIPPING 


’ She DODGE HOTEL? 


| Attend OREGON 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


University of Oregon, Eugene; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; Portland Summer Session; Institute of 


+ 





Marine Biology, Coos Bay; Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth; Southern Oregon College of Edu- 
cation, Ashland; Eastern Oregon College of Education, 


La Grande. Write for announcement listing courses 
in all sessions, to 


Director, 814A Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Koa 
DELUXE 


4 3 z Sa 


iglte HEART of the ROCKIES 
with WESTERN HOSPITALITY 







Ww 


WIDE RANGE OF COURSES 


(SE Ns OT 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS FEATURED 
u 


LOW COST 
NNR 


FINE STUDY FACILITIES 
\ 4 
Mh. > 1941 TERMS nh hte ~ ee 


4 * First: June 14 to July 18 | 
Second: July 19 to Aug. 23 
4 for Information and Bulletins A&B 


C 


Cow } ¢ > |) MAA ‘ N 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 
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[Cont. from page A-78]| edition); Youth 
Work Programs; and Color and the 
Human Nature. For additional informa- 
tion regarding these publications, address 
the American Council, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Prayer 


sy THE FOLLOWING PRAYER was written 
by Jean Byers Medley of the Oakland, 
California, Public Schools in a musical 
dramatization, “Listen, Mr. Speaker.” The 
author is also well known for the produc- 
tion “On Our Way,” a musical revue pro- 
duced for the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and based on its report, “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democ- 
racy. 


Oh God, let me be an American, 

But not for the name alone. 

Let me feel the height and splendor of her 
mountain peaks— 

Let me take into myself the steep ascent of 
ancient crag, the nearness to the sky. 

Let me look up as her mountains look up. 

Give me the calm of her quiet hills. 

And when I go into her cities 

There let me stand in amaze 

At the man-made heights of her buildings, 

The architects’ towering triumphs 

That breathe high above the streets— 

Proudly, clearly, for theirs, too, is splendor. 

Let all the heights of this, my America, be 
mine 

In my heart to make me aspire and hope. 

Oh God, let me take into myself 

The breadth of our fertile farm lands. 

Let me breathe into my soul the stretch of 
her bearing miles, 

The redolent orchards and grain fields, 

The lush green of valley and pasture! 

Give me the vision of long straight rows 

Leading far into blue distance! 

Give me the tolerance born of the seeing— 

The waiting, the seed, and the nearness to 
soil! 

Oh God, drive into my veins the power, 

The pulsing strength of my country! 

The millions of men—the machinery— 

The crash and roar of production— 

The surge of the falls and the rivers, 

Of the mighty dams and constructions, 

The giant force of electric energy! 

Let me feel the depth of the rich resources, 

The oil and the rocky minerals, 

Coal and the vast, deep forests. 

Let it all come into me, Oh God, 

That the flow of my life may be great— 

May be high and broad and deep 

As the life and need of my country. 

Let it all come into me, Oh God, 

That I may be an American, 

Not for the name alone 

But for the hope, the vision, the power 

That are deep in this, my America. 














to LIVE... 


Many who have come to 
Ocala and Marion County 
merely to enjoy a few ya. 
cation days, have returned 
to make this their perma. 
nent home. . . . So we jn. 
vite you, too, to come and 
visit us. See our famous 
Silver Springs and other 
giant springs, Ocala Na. 
tional Forest and other at. 
tractions. Fish, hunt, play 
golf. See our charming 
homes and flowers, groves 
and gardens. If you like good 
living, you'll like Ocala and 
Marion County. For book. 
let address J. M. 


7 They Come to Play- 
They Come Back_ 


Smith, 
Chamber of Commerce— 


: 
B OCALA “skis” | 


UNIVERSITY 
of DENVER \\vp 
(Seeded Ss, Uae ¥: 


Serves teachers and others seeking 
inspiration and professional growth. 
Current Trends Emphasized 


Graduate and Undergraduate work in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Librarianship, Education. 


Recreational a Unexcetled 
Enjoy week-ends in the Rockies! 
TWO TERMS 


June 16 to July 21 to 


















Summer Sessions 
gor LEACHERS 


BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 30 © CLOSING FRIDAY, AUGUST & 
Through its Summer Sessions for bcngnes 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY offers an extensive a 
varied selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses. 


The program for 1941 has been thoughtfully 
arranged to meet the educational needs of 
teachers and to provide many inviting oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 


Write for new, illustrated booklet, graphi- 
cally describing the many advantages of 
LE curriculums and environment. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 


TEMPLE 
Univers ity 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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How To Get the Job 

Tuts Is THE TITLE of a pamphlet by 
Mitchell Dreese, dean of the Summer Ses- 
sions, the George Washington University. 
Interestingly written, cleverly illustrated. 
48p. Science Research Associates, 1700 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Dates To Be Remembered 

April 6-9—California-Western Music 
Educators Conference, San Jose, Calif. 

April 6-12—American Conservation 
Week. Write to the Educational Conserva- 
tion Society, 28-12 Forty-Third Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

April 8-9—Southwestern Conference 
sponsored by NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

April 11—Northwestern Conference 

| | sponsored by NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Spokane, Wash. 

ii April 14—Pan American Day, officially 

set aside by the American Republics to 

commemorate their peace, friendship, and 

solidarity. The Pan American Union, 

Washington, D. C., has prepared ma- 
terials for distribution which are designed 
to promote interest in the Americas and 
to facilitate the preparation of programs. 

April 16-19—Southwestern Music Ed- 
ucators Conference, Wichita, Kans. 

April 26—National Council for the 

Social Studies, a department of the NEA, 
meeting jointly with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at Milwaukee. 
. April 26-May 3—Boys and Girls 
Week. Suggestions may be had from the 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

April 30-May 3—NEA Department 
of Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation to meet in Atlantic City. 

May 1-3—Eighth annual National Folk 
Festival to be held at Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C. For information write 
to Sarah Gertrude Knott, 1329 E Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

May 4-10—National Music Week. For 
information write to the National Music 
Week Committee, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

May 22-24—Midsouth Conference on 
Rural Life and Education at Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. For information 
address the NEA |Cont. on page A-82| 


Are you going to 


BOSTON 


for the convention of the 
National Education Association 


June 29-July 3, 1941 


Obtain your hotel reservations through 
the Housing Bureau, 80 Federal St., 
Room 1314, Boston. 


See list of hotels and rates in previous 
issues of the Journal. 
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.. . Vacation Tours Anywhere on the Map 
including the N. E. A. Convention at Boston” 


@ THE TICKET AGENT— "I se// summer vacation @ THE MECHANIC—'‘ tune up and overhaul 
trips to anywhere —including the Con- the Super-Coaches, check the air-condi- 
vention, if you wish —at fares that are tioning units and everything that adds 
only one-third the cost of driving. . May to the comfort of these easy-riding buses.’’ 


I help you with routes and schedules ?’’ 
@ THE TRAVEL BUREAU GIRL— “‘] arrange care- 


@ THE DRIVER— ‘Safety experts recently found free, money-saving expense-paid tours — 
that I operate 14 times as safely as the with transportation, hotels, entertainment 
average automobile driver... You can included. May I suggest a New England 
relax and enjoy yourself —no driving Circle Tour or a side-trip to New York 
strain or bother, no parking problems.” and Washington on yourConvention trip?”’ 


Principal Greyhound information offices are located at: New York City * Cleveland, Ohio * Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Mass. * Chicago, lll. © San Francisco, Cal. © Ft. Worth, Texas © Washington, D.C. © Detroit, Mich. © St. Lovis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Lexington, Ky. © Charleston, W.Va. © Cincinnati, Ohio * Richmond, Virginia * Memphis, Tennessee 
New Orleans, Lovisiana * Windsor, Ontario (44 London Street, E.) © Montreal, Quebec (1188 Dorchester Street, West) 


GREYHOUND. 





GET BRAND-NEW CARTOON MAP “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Just off the press——a humorous, entertaining cartoon map, lithographed in full colors, measuring 20 x 30 inches, 
picturing and describing more than 100 strange, unusual places in the United States. For your free copy, send this 
coupon to GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICE at nearest city listed above-——no local address needed 


Name 


Address 


NEA-4 
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[Cont. from page A-81]| Division of Rural 
Service. 

June 12-July 19—Conference spon- | 
sored by NEA Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

June 19-21—Annual School Adminis- | 
trators Conference, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE THRILLING ROMANCE OF June 19-25—Annual meeting of the 


Ol D VIRGINI A American Library Association in Boston. 
June 22-26—Annual meeting of the 


American Home Economics Association 
to be held in Chicago. Write to association 


o ia 
headquarters, 620 Mills Building, Wash- Vacations in the 
ington, D. C., for information. | : C 

June 29-July 3—National Education Montana Rockies 








Association to meet in Boston. See p113. 











| P 
July 7-18—Conference sponsored by CGALLATIN s¢ 
nian ae . | 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Harvard University,Cambridge. EF2 | TE WA 4 a 
July 7-18—Conference sponsored by n 
NEA Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, University of Denver. | I 
Virginia Beach, Ocean View July 7-19—Conference sponsored by | i 
and other resorts say “Come the NEA Department of Supervisors and | 
ee A ees. Directors of Instruction, Teachers College, 
A GLORIOUS adventure Columbia University. 
for people who want more than July 7-19—Conference sponsored by ( 
‘just another vacation”! OLD NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
VIRGINIA’S romantic and exciting Teachers College, Columbia University. | s 
San eeengt ines 3 reer on July 8-12—Annual Study Conference | . 
Williamsburg and other quaint, his- ; Shel tea? , Weta . 
(it ites tattle iene oe of the Association for Childhood Educa- | Cattle B h Merten Cans ( 
ape : : hott + ae ice ae * son . 
euliahiia sewtis Gr wemepened tion to be held in Oakland, Calif. Write | Latlie Ranches Orr j 
scenery and Natural Wonders—all to the association, 1201 Sixteenth Street | Ghost Town ¢ Pack Trips e Endless s 
promise you fresh inspiration, good Northwest, Washington, D. C. Amusement in the Montana Rockies 
Ges . .. y | life! Ea nce ; 
Sc ereeteny July 14-2 sonference sponsored by | You'll have the vacation of a lifetime at The 
GARDEN WEEK in OLD VIRGINIA és the NEA Department ot Supervisors anu Milwaukee Road's Gallatin Gateway Inn. 
April 28-May 3. Write for special booklet. Directors of Instruction, University cf | With a congenial group of fellow guests, you 
California. Los Angeles enjoy western entertainment with real west- ’ 
AP AE Xs ; - high in th 
For information about conferences spon- a people; a overnignt -— 
an . scenic Spanish Peaks; sing beside a camplire 
sored by NEA Departments, write to each | under Montana stars: see relics of historic 
Department at 1201 Sixteenth Street | Vigilante days; explore newly-opened Mor- ‘ 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. rison Cave; ride the range with cowboys. 
Add the thrill of a 24-day tour of Yellow- | 
Officers of NEA Departments | stone Park, and you'll see why this is a real 


vacation bargain. 

You'll ride, without extra cost, on the luz- 
President: Fremont P. Wirth. Peabody urious OLYMPIAN, electrified through beau- 
: tiful Montana Canyon. Sioux Indian cere 
monials en route. 


Send for free literature 


Learn how to get more fun for less money on 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
First Vicepresident: Roy A. Price, Syra- 


STRATFORD—birth- 3 cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
place of General Lee. ’ ‘ 





Second Vicepresident: Allen Y. King, a week-or-longer vacation. Write today to 
Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
See the famous Editor of “Social Education”: Erling M. Room 882 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. | 
Natural Bridge, . a ‘ ac 
isesie covert Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Pay for your vacation in easy installments. 
and the Natural versity, New York, N. Y. Ask about our Travel Credit Plan. 


Tunnel (Zilus. rt.) 





Executive Secretary: Wilbur F. Murra, 


12 6th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Write for FREE Copy of Beautiful = % : ns a me ee ‘ 
Pictorial Virginia Booklet (and Map) Directors: Howard R. Anderson, Cor 
or specific information about places or events nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; C. C. 


| Barnes, Public Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 

VIRGINIA | Nelle FE Bowman, Central Highschool 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION wen = haggle meagan gs : 
Room 829, 914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. Tulsa, Okla.; Elmer Ellis, University of 
Prantl asian plitmeeen Vieginin available Missouri; R. O. Hughes, Public Schoo!s, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert E. Keohane, Uni- 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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versity of Chicago; /. James Quillen, Stan- 
ford University; Ethel M. Ray, McLean 
Junior Highschool, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota; 
Ruth West, Lewis and Clark Highschool, 
Spokane, Wash.: Howard B. Wilder, Pub- 
lic Schools, Melrose, Mass. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals held in Atlantic City on Februarv 
22-26, the following officers were elected 
for the 1941-42 term: 

President: John E. Wellwood, principal, 
Central Highschool, Flint, Mich. 

First Vicepresident: Virgil M. Hardin, 
principal, Pipkin and Reed Junior High- 
schools, Springfield, Mo. 

Second Vicepresident: Hugh H. Stew- 
art, principal, Davis Highschool, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary: Paul E. Elicker, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Associate Secretary: H. V. Church, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Members of Executive Committee: Oscar 
Granger, principal, Haverford Township 
Highschool, Upper Darby, Pa.; E. R. Jobe, 
state highschool supervisor, Jackson, Miss.; 
Truman G. Reed, principal, Lewis and 
Clark Highschool, Spokane, Wash.; W4i- 
fred H. Ringer, principal, Brookline High- 


school, Brookline, Mass. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women celebrated its twenty-fifth anni 
versary as a formal organization at the 
Adliantic City convention, February 17-21 


1941. The following new officers were 


elected for a two-year term: 


President: Alice C. Lloyd, dean of 
women, University of Mich. 

Treasurer: Helen Hall Moreland, guid 
ance associate, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

University Section Chairman: Gladys 
C. Bell, dean of women, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Headquarters Consultant: Helen D. 
Bragdon, dean, Hood College, Fred 


erick, Md. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


President: Mrs. Daisy E. Howard. 
county school commissioner, Genesee 
County, Flint, Mich. 

Vicepresident: sarton Morgan, director 
of teacher education, lowa State College, 
Ames. 

Recording Secretary: Lois M. Clark, ad 
viser, Early Childhood and Elementary 
Education, Depart- { Cont. on page A-84| 
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_ color booklet and information, including all-expense tours. 


| Send me information about a trip to 


Trail Riding Trick Falls 
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Wherever you go, stop first at 


@ In 1941, see the magical part of our country known to most of us as “‘out west.”’ 
Go first to Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, (where the American and Canadian 
Rockies meet,) on Great Northern’s famous train—the EMPIRE BUILDER. 


Spend happy, carefree days in America’s most colorful mountains where pictur- 
esque hotels and chalets provide city comforts and diversions. See amazing scenes 
from observation motor coaches and lake launches. Ride scenic mountain trails on 
a western horse. Hike into the heart of breath-taking grandeur. Play golf. Swim. 
Catch trout. Take pictures. Dance. Renew health and spirits with the tonic of 
Glacier’s mountain air. Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for 
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A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 731, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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MIX A LITTLE 


MAINE 


IN YOUR 
CONVENTION TRIP 








le. 


GOOD ROADS. Maine is only a hop-skip-and- 
jump from Boston when you come to the N.E.A. 
Convention. Good roads take you to all kinds 
of fun. You can swim, fish and sail in salt 
water or fresh. Ride along the beautiful sea- 
coast, climb mountains, hike through the woods 
or camp beside an inviting lake. 





QUIET LAKES. Maine is dotted with birch-fringed 
lakes, where there’s always fun and relaxation. 
Maine days are warm and friendly. Maine nights 


are cool and restful. Maine food is famous. 


Maine hospitality will be long remembered. 





SANDY BEACHES. 


Some of the finest bathing 
beaches in the country stretch out along Maine's 
coast. There are famous hotels, comfortable inns, 
modest tourist homes. Recognized colleges offer 
summer courses for masters’ degrees in Arts 


and Education . .. B.S. and A.B. degrees for 
normal school graduates and undergraduates. 
Mail the coupon. 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 831 St. John Street 
Portiand, Maine 


FREE BOOKLET 


Please send me the new Il- 
lustrated Maine Official Vacation 
Guide for 1941. 








Address 
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| Cont. from page A-83| ment of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Executive Secretary: Howard A. Daw- 
son, director of Rural Service, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: Marcia Everett, 
helping teacher, Warren County Schools, 
Belvidere, N. J. (term expires 1942); L. P. 
Terrebonne, superintendent, Iberville Par- 
ish Schools, Plaquemine, La. (term expires 
1942); A. F. Elsea, director of rural educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City (term expires 1943); Edwin R. 
Embree, president, Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IIl. (term ex- 
pires 1943); Lois M. Clark, adviser, Early 
Childhood and Elementary Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. (term expires 1944); Frank C. 
Ransdell, superintendent, Hardin County 
Schools, Kenton, Ohio (term expires 
1944); Dwight L. Bailey, director, rural 
education, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Ill. (term expires 1945); 
Chloe C. Baldridge, director, rural educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebr. (term expires 1945); 
R. D. Baldwin, professor of education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
W. Va. (term expires 1946); Norman 
Frost, professor of rural education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. (term expires 1946); Frank W. 
Cyr, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. (term 
expires 1942). 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 

COLLEGES 

Officers of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, a department of the 
NEA, who were elected at its 25th anni- 
versary meeting in Atlantic City, February 
21-22, are as follows: 

President: George A. Selke, president, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Vicepresident: Leon R. Meadows, presi- 
dent, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 





Secretary-treasurer: Charles W. Hunt, 


principal, State Normal School, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Members of Executive Committee: W. 
J. McConnell, president, North Texas 
Teachers College, Denton; H. L. Donovan, 
president, Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond; and Paul V. San- 
gren, president, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction in Atlantic City on Mon- 
day, February 24, the following officers 
were elected: 

President: Dale [Cont. on page A-87| 








See 


Carlsbad 
Caverns 


Tide hice) am ideli: 


California 


Year ‘Round 
Temperature 


56° 


SCOUT sleepers take you direct 
to Carlsbad, New Mexico, near- 


est rail approach to the Cavems 


On your trip to or from California, take The 
Scout ... Santa Fe economy chair car- 
tourist Pullman train, daily between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. . . and enjoy a thrill- 
ing day exploring the famous underground 
fairyland of Carlsbad Caverns, located in 
southeastern New Mexico, 750 feet below 
the Earth’s surface. 


All-expense side trip is only $9.75 


(plus small berth charge in through Scout sleepers) 


This economical Carlsbad Caverns side trip 
includes rail fare from Clovis to Carlsbad 
and return; motor service between Carlsbad 
and Caverns; entrance fee; guide service; 
luncheon in Caverns; 5-hour exploration of 
the Caverns; and breakfast and dinner at a 
Carlsbad hotel @ Mail coupon for booklets. 


® T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 
8 954 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 


g Send The Scout and Car/isbad Caverns booklets. 
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|Cont. from page A-84| Zeller, associate 
professor of education, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kans. 

First Vicepresident: William T. Mel- 
chior, professor of educational supervision, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Second Vicepresident: H. Ruth Hender- 
son, supervisor of elementary education, 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 

Executive Committee: Maycie Southall, 
rofessor of elementary education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., was elected for a term of three 
years. Continuing members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are Edith M. Bader, as- 
sistant superintendent, Public Schools, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
director, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. 

Board of Directors for three-year terms: 
Hollis L. Caswell, director, Division of In- 
struction, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y.; 1. Ruth Henderson; 
Helen K. Mackintosh, senior specialist in 
elementary education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Fannie Rag- 
land, supervisor of upper elementary 
grades, Cincinnati, Ohio; William F. 
Young, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


President: W. Howard Pillsbury, super 
intendent of schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 

First Vicepresident: Carroll R. Reed, 
superintendent of schools, Minneapolis. 

Second Vicepresident: Worth McClure, 
superintendent of schools, Seattle. 

Executive Secretary: Sherwood D. 
Shankland, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee: Superintendent 
]. W. Ramsey, Fort Smith, Ark.; Super- 
intendent William ]. Hamilton, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Superintendent Homer W. Anderson, 
St. Louis; Superintendent Stanley H. 
Rolfe, Newark, N. J.; the President, First 
and Second Vicepresidents, ex officio. 


~NEW ENGLAND 
RESORTS 


BAYSIDE LODGE, Harborside, Maine on Penob- 
scot Bay--Known over forty years for scenery, 
comfort, food, boating, fishing Special rates to 
July fifteenth Booklet on request 














GOVER HOME INN at the water’s edge. Home 
atmosphere. Bathing and boating from house. Reason- 
able rates. Descriptive booklet on request. R. F. D. 
4, Portland, Maine 

SEE THE MAINE COAST at its loveliest. THE 


HOMESTEAD, Bailey Island, only 150 miles from 
Boston, is ideal for rest, recreatian, and study. For 
illustrated booklet and rates, write Mary F. Hazell, 
Manager. 





OLD HOMESTEAD FARM, Bethlehem, Connecti- 
cut, umique resort, unpretentious, inexpensive, cul- 
tured atmosphere, pleasing hospitality, outings, barn 
dances. Same management thirty years. 
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A JASPER STOP-OVER is number one on this 
hit parade. See glorious spectacles of mighty 
glaciers and foaming torrents offered by such 
motor trips as the Columbia Icefield Drive, 
which you may extend, if you wish, to Banff 
and Lake Louise. Enjoy hiking or trail riding 
through a vast mountain world of incredible 
beauty. Fish, swim in a heated outdoor pool, 
play golf or tennis, get camera closeups of wild 
animal life. Or just loaf in the warm sunshine 
at Jasper Park Lodge, where delicious food 
and thoughtful service are yours (rates from 
$8 a day with meals). 

LOW SUMMER FARES — LIBERAL STOP-OVERS 


Call or write any Canadian National office for illus- 
trated booklets of Jasper, Canada and Alaska tours. 


Bose®... ..+. 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo... .22 N. Division Sc. 
Chicago. .4 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati, ..206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit. ...1239 Wash. Blvd. 
Duluth. .428 W. Superior St. 


New York... 


_ CANADIAN NaTIONA 


Jasper and other principal Canadian Rockies resorts 


NATIONAL 


SHOWPLACE OF THE CONTINENT 


Kansas City.414 Fairfax Bldg. 
Los Angeles .607 S. Grand Ave. 
Minneapolss.7 11 Marquette Ave. 
.673 Fifth Ave. Sz. 
Philadelpbia.1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh ..355 Fifth Avenue 


easily reached via Canadian National from all U.S. 


points. Also fast modern services to Pacific Coast, 


Ontario, Quebec and Maritime Vacstion Lands. 


BaP BE 


HIGH-POINT ON THE JASPER ROUTE 


of the Continental Limited is Mt. 
Robson (left) alt. 12,972, top- 
most of the Canadian Rockies. 
Mountain grandeur climaxes the 
changing panorama of rivers, 
prairies, lakes, forests and cities 
that extends between Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver—a conti- 
ment passing in review. Service 
and cuisine aboard this air-condi- 
tioned train match the excellence 
of the modern equipment. Through 
sleeping cars between Montreal, 
Toronto, or St. Paul, Minn., and 
Jasper and Pacific Coast. Or cross 
Canada by Trans-Canada Airlines. 





PARK 


The man in the 10-gallon bat will 
greet you at Jasper Station. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your 
United States dollar has extra value 
in Canada. This year more than 
ever, a friendly welcome awaits you throughout 
the Dominion. 


GOING TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION? 
Travel via Canada, or let us help you plan a post- 
convention tour! 


AFTER JASPER —it’s on to Vancouver or » 
Prince Rupert for the 1,000 mile cruise to \ 
Alaska and return, by way of the sheltered . “gg 
Inside Passage. Round trip fare on a \ Him 
Canadian National “Prince’’ Steamship, < 
$105 and up, from Vancouver, Victoria S 
or Seattle—to S+agway, Alaska. All out- 
side staterooms. 








Portland, Me. ..G.T.R. Sta. 
San Francisco. .648 Market St 
Seattle..... 1329 Fourth Ave. = 


Wash., D. C..922 15th, N.W. 
Montreal, Que..360 McGill St. 


70 EVERYWHERE 
IN CANADA 


1H ALAS peapes aurcnt “ge eased ame 
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MUCH MORE ROOM 
BETWEEN SEATS 
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Coas «AND HOME AGAIN... “iD i 


Insist on BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS Routing, and Ride the FAMOUS 


bt Conditioned DIESE 
= INERS 


@ Plan now for a summer of fun, low you'll have extra spending 
rest and relaxation at a cost well money at your destination. 


within your vacation budget. By Absolutely the last word 


bus is th st W - . 
s the best way to see your in Roomy, Luxurious 
America and the most economical Hi 
ighway Travel 


way to go. Make new friends... ig eae 
Automatic air-conditioning . . gener- 


= 3 , Paed oy rat ous space between seats . . individual 
ational Farks and spots Of Nis- reclining chairs that adjust to five 


toric and scenic interest. And be restful positions . . deep sponge rub- 
sure to ride the BURLINGTON ber cushions . . smooth Diesel Power. 
DieseLinerswhich provideamyriad Mail the coupon today. Let us help plan 
of travel conveniences atacostso 4 vacation you'll remember for years. 


VISIT AMERICA’S GREAT VACATIONLANDS 

























IN THE WEST. Biack Hills, 
Yellowstone Park, Colorado, 
Salt Lake City, Boulder Dam, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


IN THE EAST. New England, 
Eastern Canada, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Mt. 
Catalina Island, Southern Cal- Vernon, Great Smoky Moun- 
ifornia and Pacific Northwest. tains, Great Lakes Region. 


LOW COST VACATION TOURS 
Arranged to fit your vacation budget. One low cost known in advance 
includes round trip transportation, first class hotels, sightseeing trips. 


BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS TRAVEL AND TOUR BUREAU 
Dept. J, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on a Vacation 


trip to 


+. hee 9 6.650488 
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ENJOY NEW THRILLS AND HAPPY 
DAYS IN THESE a 


VACATIONS IN ONE. 


BANFF — Magnificent Banff 
Springs Hotel... golf, tennis, | 
swimming, riding, hiking, fishing, 
dancing. Indian Days, July 17-20, 


LAKE LOUISE ~— clamorous 
Chateau at the edge of loveliestof 
glacial lakes. Bridle paths, 
swimming, tennis, climbing, 
motoring, dancing. 


EMERALD LAKE- 


picturesque chalet with charming 
informal Alpine atmosphere, 
Boating, riding, hiking, climbing, 


CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS 
++ NoP 


ANT TT 


Your American Dollar Goes Farther 
in Canada 


OL IE LOLI TE A 
Se ENE TT . 


‘ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


2 Glorious Days from $36.25 4 Colorful Days from $55.75 
3 Spectacular Days from $46.00 6 WonderfulDays from $73.25 


Tours begin at Banff, June 7 and include hotel 
accommodation and meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of 
mountain motoring, or in reverse direction from | 
Field. 
Low round-trip fares to or from Pacific Northwest 
and California via Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains — air-conditioned. 165-mile steamship cruise 
included on your ticket between Vancouver and ~ 
Seattle, stopping at Victoria. ' 


Ask your travel agent or nearest Canadian Pacific Office in 
New York, (Madison Ave. at 44th St.) Boston | 
PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON + ATLANTA + BUFFALO § 
CLEVELAND + DetTroiT + PITTSBURGH + CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO, (71 E.Jackson Blvd.) + St. Louts - KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA * DALLAS * MINNEAPOLIS + ST. PAUL + SEATTLE 
PORTLAND « SAN FRANCISCO + Los ANGELES * MONTREAL 
and other cities in U. S. and Canada... or write 
Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., or 
Chateau Lake Louise, Lake Louise, Alta. 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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